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HOMAS Wentworth Higgin- 

son, during a recent visit to 

Salem, Massachusetts, re- 
marked that there was about the 
city a more distinct colonial flavor 
than about any other in New Eng- 
land. The annals of the past show 
that this remark is well founded. 
The complete history of our country 
perhaps can furnish no more inter- 
esting chapters than those relating 
to the settlement and growth of this 
famous, old town. 

Salem is the chief city in Essex 
County, and it was here that the 
first permanent settlement of the old 
Massachusetts Bay Company was 
instituted. Roger Conant with a 
few followers came first to Cape 
Ann in the autumn of 1625, to estab- 
lish a settlement for farming, fish- 
ing and trading purposes, and was 
made “governor.” But his little 
colony proved a failure, and there 
was so much dissatisfaction among 
the settlers that, in the autumn of 
1626, he led those of his little band 
who would follow him, further up 
the coast, and came to Salem, then 
called “Naumkeag,” which name in 
the Indian tongue, like the word 
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Salem, signifies “peace.” About 
twenty-five followed Conant to 
Salem, and after looking over the 
land, they decided to locate upon a 
sandy strip near Beverly, which is 
now known as Bridge street, the 
early settlement following the course 
of the North’ River. This was the 
first permanent colony in New Eng- 
land distinct from Plymouth. 

One cannot but admire the deter- 
mination of men like these, who to 
win a foothold for civilization on 
these shores, and unswerved by the 
desertion of their followers, and by 
the entreaties of their comrades, re- 
mained firm at their post for two 
long years, “the sentinels of Puri- 
tanism on the Bay of Massachu- 
setts.” 

gut their long lane had a turning 
at last. On September 6, 1628, the 
good ship “Abigail” cast anchor in 
the land-locked harbor of Naum- 
keag, having-on board John Endi- 
cott, the first Governor of the plan- 
tation, his wife and others. Roger 
Conant and his companions were 
waiting on the shore to welcome 
them. In their excitement and joy 
they even carried Endicott ashore 
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JOHN ENDICOTT 


in their arms, so that he should not 
wet his feet. The two sets of colo- 
nists at once united to form the 
town of Salem. The spirits of the 
first settlers revived, and from this 
time on, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances and lack of harmony be- 
tween them and those who came 
over with Endicott, the little colony 
throve under the jurisdiction of a 
man of sound judgment and of stern 
principles. Governor Endicott was 
well fitted to advance the interests 
of the infant colony over which he 
kept a firm hand. He was sent to 
Salem by the “Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land” to govern the district lying 
“between three miles to the north- 


ward of Merrimac River, and in 
length within the described breadth 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Sea.” 

Interest in the plantation was 
awakened in England, and more 
colonists were sent over, among 
them the Rev. Francis Higginson, 
and+ the Rev. Samuel Skelton. 
They found “that Naimkeeke con- 
tained at that time about half a 
score of houses built, and a faire 
house newly built, for the Governor, 
also an abundance of corne planted.” 
The little settlement then numbered 
about three hundred souls. On 
their arrival Governor Endicott set 
apart the twentieth of June, 1629, 
as “a solemn day of humiliation for 
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the choyce of a pastor and teacher 
at Salem.” The vote was taken in 
writing,and resulted in Mr. Skelton’s 
being chosen pastor, and Mr. Hig- 
ginson teacher. A few weeks later 
“the confession of faith and cove- 
nant” was adopted. 

In this year the first child was 
born in Salem, John Massey by 
name. His father, Jeffrey Massey, 
was a companion of Conant. At a 
church meeting, many years after- 
ward, the old church Bible was pre- 
sented to Massey as the “first town- 
born child.” | 

The government of the company 
remained in London, till 1630, when 
it was transferred to New England, 
and John Winthrop was sent over 
to supersede Endicott. Winthrop 
first landed at Salem, but he was 
not well pleased with the town as a 
place of settlement. He founded a 
colony at Charlestown, and with- 
drew the seat of government from 
Salem to that place. This with- 
drawal, of course, was a cause of 
great regret to the people at Salem. 
They had hoped that the town 
would become the metropolis of 
the new country, and be the centre 
of trade. But they bowed in sub- 
mission to the decree, feeling that 
the movement was for the welfare 
of the public. Endicott was made 
one of Winthrop’s assistants. Later 
he became Governor, and removed 
to Boston. 

For a time Salem increased very 
slowly, but fourteen or fifteen years 
after the coming of Endicott, the 
fisheries began, and all other towns 
were left behind in commercial en- 
terprise. Roads were laid out, and 
houses built, one of which, still re- 
maining as a landmark in the city, 
deserves more than passing notice. 
This is the Pickering House on 
Broad street, built in 1651, on land 


COL. TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


that originally belonged to Emanuel 
Downing ,who sold it to John Pick- 
ering, so tradition says, to pay for 
the commencement dinner of his 
son, Sir George Downing. Sir 
(;eorge was a member of the first 
class that was graduated at Harvard. 

This house was the birthplace of 
Colonel Timothy Pickering, who 
was one of the most remarkable 
men that Salem has ever had. Dur- 
ing his life he held scores of offices 
hoth civil and military. He was ad- 
mitted to the Essex Bar, and became 
the leader of the patriots in Essex 
County. He also wrote and deliv- 
ered the famous address from the 
citizens of Salem to General Gage 
about the Boston Port Bill, and he 
was the colonel in command of the 
troops at the North Bridge, when 
Leslie was repulsed. He served in 
the Revolution under Washington, 
and was made Adjutant General 
Later he served in three different 
positions in the Cabinet, and was 
made United States Senator. His 
local offices were innumerable. He 
was a warm, personal friend of 
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Washington who called upon him 
in Salem, when he was making his 
tour through the states. The locust 
tree to which Washington tied his 
horse is still standing. 

When Timothy Pickering entered 
the Continental Army, his brother 
John took his place temporarily as 
Registrar of Deeds, with the inten- 
tion of restoring the office to him 
on his return. But John became so 
accustomed to the work, that it was 
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The Rev. Hugh Peters and Mr. 
George Corwin, a merchant of 
Salem, were foremost in encourag- 
ing the fishery interests, and for 
years it was the staple business of 
the town. The rivers and harbor 
abounded with fish, which were in- 
deed so plentiful that they were 
used even as an enrichment for the 
soil. Winter Island, lying just off 
from Salem Neck, was for years the 
headquarters of the fishing industry, 


INTERIOR OF SITTING ROOM AT PICKERING HOUSE. 


decided that he should remain per- 
manently in the office. At one 
time he became, as it was thought, 
fatally ill, and his opponents began 
to canvass for a candidate for the 
office. On hearing this, and that 
his brother Timothy’s name was 
not mentioned, John became so en- 
raged that he announced that he 
needed no successor, and recovered 
straightway from his illness. © 


and it was also the centre of the 
ship-building business, which sprang 
up in the wake of the former trade. 

A little later began the commerce 
of Salem, which sent her ships into 
all parts of the globe, and brought 
prosperity and wealth to her sons. 
As early as 1664 there were some 
very rich merchants in the town. 
The first ship to circumnavigate the 
globe, a deed which was then con- 
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sidered something to marvel at, was 
the “Minerva,” owned by Clifford 
Crowninshield and Nathaniel West. 

The story of Salem’s commerce 
reads like a bit of fiction. Her ships 
led the way from Cape Cod around 
the Cape of Good Hope, to the Isle 
of France, and to India, and China, 
and were the first to open trade 
with St. Petersburg. Her hand- 
made charts of unexplored coasts 
were employed for years afterward 
by those who followed the sea, and 
were used even in our navy on Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition to Japan. 
The sturdy seamen’ everywhere 
glorified the name of Salem by their 
daring deeds of heroism, whether at- 
tacked by pirates on the high seas 
or thrust into prisons in foreign 
lands. 

Philip English was a good type of 
the early merchant. He came to 
Salem before 1670 and in less than 
fifteen years afterward he had pros- 
pered so that he had built a grand 
house on the lower part of Essex 
street. It was such a fine house that 
it was known for long after his 
death as “English’s Great House.” 
sesides this house, he owned 
twenty-one vessels, a wharf and 
ware-house on the Neck, and four- 
teen buildings in the town. Sorich 
was he, and so elated were he and 
his wife over their good fortune 
that their spiteful neighbors accused 
them of being sorcerers, during the 
witchcraft craze. However, they 
were both acquitted of the charge. 

Then there was Richard Derby, 
who came a few years later. He ex- 
ported fish and lumber to the West 
Indies, and brought back the prod- 
ucts of those islands. He then pro- 


ceeded to Spain, Portugal and Ma- 
deira with assorted cargoes of these 
same products, and came back with 
wine, fruit, iron, lead and handker- 
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ELIAS HASKET DERBY. FROM THE PAINTING 
BY JAMES FROTHINGHAM. 


chiefs, to America. When one learns 
that these vessels rarely exceeded 
sixty tons burden, one begins to 
realize the dangers that beset such 
small craft, laden down with their 
rich cargoes, and a prey not only to 
the wind and wave, but to the buc- 
caneer and to English and French 
cruisers. 

But the commerce of Salem re- 
ceived its greatest impetus during 
the Revolutionary War, and from 
that time until the embargo preced- 
ing the War of 1812, the prosperity 
of Salem was at its height. The 
three most noted names in com- 
merce were Elias Hasket Derby, 
William Gray, and Joseph Peabody. 
These three merchants owned near- 
ly all the vessels of Salem, which 
sailed to every port, and brought 
back cargoes from nearly every 
country in the world. The Salem 
merchant was honored and respect- 
ed the world. over. In 1807, Salem 
had sixty ships, seven  barques, 
forty-five brigs, forty schooners, 
and three sloops in the merchant 
service, and one hundred fishermen, 
and coasters. 

With the Revolution, privateer- 
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JOSEPH PEABODY. 


ing became the leading business of 
Salem. Mr. Joseph White, a mer- 
chant, was the pioneer in this. He 
with Mr. Cabot’s assistance, bought 
a sloop, the “Come Along Polly,” 
rechristened her “Revenge,” fitted 
her out with ten guns and fifty men, 
and set sail in her himself as com- 
mander, to revenge the wrongs he 
had suffered at the hands of the 
British. 

Every vessel that was strong 
enough, was made into a privateer, 
and people came flocking to Salem 
to engage in that exciting and profit- 
able business. Rich cargoes were 
unloaded from the prize ships which 
would often extend from Naugus 
Head to Throgmorton’s Cove, so 
large a fleet would be anchored at 
once in the harbor. But this golden 
era came to an end with the conclu- 
sion of the war, and gradually the 
commerce of Salem declined, for the 
“merchant princes” could not stand 


up against the competition that 


came in the train of great railroads. 
Their “mountain pile of wealth be- 
gan to dwindle,’ and Derby street 
which once resounded to their foot- 
steps, is now one of the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city, and the large colo- 
nial dwellings with their stately 
columns, have fallen from their high 
estate, and have become tenement 
houses. 

These old merchants knew well 
how to build for both comfort and 
beauty. Their houses were square 
and stately edifices befitting their 
stately life and manners. The pres- 
ent Custom House stands where 
the elegant mansion of George 
Crowninshield once stood. This 
was a two-story, wooden building 
with heavy pilasters on its water 
front, and it was placed about sixty 
feet back from Derby street. It 
was surmounted by a cupola, on the 
top of which was a wooden image of 
a merchant in the dress of the pre- 
revolutionary period, holding a spy 
glass through which he was scan- 
ning the horizon for his returning 
argosies. Back of the house were 
the stables and a luxurious garden. 

Another of the same name, Mr. 
Benjamin W. Crowinshield, Secre- 
tary of the Navy in Madison’s ad- 
ministration, also built a house on 
Derby street. This is the fine man- 
sion now occupied by the Old 
Ladies Home. When President 
Madison made his four days’ visit 
in Salem in 1817, he occupied this 
house, and at a grand dinner given 
to him here, there were present 
Commodores Perry and Bainbridge, 
Generals Miller and Dearborn, Sen- 
ator Silsbee,* Lieutenant governor 
Gray, Judge Story, and other men of 
note. 

Nothing brings back to one the 
palmy days of Salem’s commercial 
prosperity more than the Museum 
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with its store of curious treasures 
gathered from all parts of the world. 
The East India Marine Museum was 
organized in 1799, its membership 
having been confined to “persons 
who had actually navigated the seas 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn, as masters or supercar- 
goes of vessels belonging to Salem.” 
It was the delight of the old sea- 
captains, when commerce was at its 
height, to add to the interesting 
collection, and they vied with one 
another to bring home strange and 
unheard-of treasures from foreign 
lands. Time was when the rooms 
in which the collections were for- 
merly sheltered, were the daily 
haunts of these master mariners, 
who there exchanged stories of their 
adventures on land and sea, and 
spun sea-yarn after sea-yarn. But 
when Salem’s commerce declined, 
this sturdy race of men disappeared 
from the old town, and they are now, 
“as scarce as hens’ teeth,” as one of 
the last survivors facetiously re- 
marked. 

In 1824 the present East India 
Marine Museum building was erect- 
ed, and the accessions were numer- 
ous during the “following vears.” 
Then the membership fell off, and 
money was lacking with which to 
support the Museum. In 1867 Mr. 
George Peabody of London placed 
one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars in the hands of certain 
gentlemen, who purchased the hall, 
refitted it, and were incorporated as 
the Trustees of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science. Since then the Mu- 
seum has been systematically ar- 
tanged, and is one of the most in- 
teresting institutions of its kind in 
the country. 

Commerce naturally brought in 
its wake the Custom House. Pre- 
vious to the erection of the present 
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building in 1818, the customs were 
collected in various localities in 
Salem, and for a long period the 
customs officials transacted their 
business in their own houses, thus 
giving rise to the complaint of the 
old sea-captains that they never 
knew where to find the Custom 
House on their return from their 
voyages. It was in the present 
building that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
served for many years as Surveyor 
of the port. His time of service was 
when the commerce of Salem was at 
its lowest ebb, and his duties were 
evidently not arduous; for after he 
had relinquished the office, he wrote 
to his friend, Horace Ingersoll, “If 
| had stayed four vears longer in the 
Custom House, | should have utter- 
ly rusted away, and never been 
heard of more!” 

While Hawthorne was the Sur- 
veyor of the port, General James 
Miller was the Collector of Cus- 
toms. There was no love lost be- 
tween the two men, however, for it 
was General Miller whom Haw- 
thorne caricatured in his prologue 
to the “Scarlet Letter,’ which ro- 
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mance he tells us he found in manu- 
script in one of the rooms of the 
Custom House. The present edifice 
was built to accomodate the hoped- 
for increase in trade which even at 
that time was declining. It was 
much too large for the business of 
the city, even in its most prosperous 
days. However, the commerce of 
Salem, since the days of Hawthorne, 
has become a much more important 
item in the trade of the city. In 
fact, the amount of tonnage at the 
present time is larger than even in 
the days of foreign trade, and the 
beautiful harbor is often crowded 
with sail waiting for a fair wind. 
But the lumbering schooner has 
taken the place of the majestic ship, 
and instead of rich cargoes from 
the Indies, come lumber from 
Maine, and coal from Pennsyl- 
vania. Never again will Salem ex- 
cite the wonder of the people living 
along the Mediterranean by the 


“beauty, luxury, and magnificence” 


of her floating palace, “Cleopatra’s 
Barge.” The good ship “Mindoro” 
the last in her line, lay rotting at 
Derby wharf—a fitting symbol of 
the past that is gone forever. 

“ “Square riggers’ here came by the score, 
Well laden with wealth-in days of yore. 


Mindoro! hail! good words to thee— 
Type of the ships.we used to see!” 


Returning to our colonists, we 
find that Salem slowly and gradu- 
ally took on the semblance of a 
town. “Townsmen” were elected in 
1633 who transacted the municipal 
affairs, and the first records of 
Salem, the “Book of Grants” and the 
“Town Records,” a _ portion of 
which is in the handwriting of Gov- 
ernor Endicott, bear the dates, 1634 
and 1636. Then a Town House and 
a Court House were built, and a 
Prison and an Almshouse. The pil- 
lory, the: whipping post, and stocks 


were used as a means of punishment, 
and scolding wives were ducked. Al- 
so certain malefactors were hanged. 
Persons in those days were expected 
to walk circumspectly and in the 
fear of the Lord. 

Recalling to mind the reason of 
their coming to this country, it 
would seem as if the persecution 
suffered in their native country 
would have taught the colonists a 
tolerance for the religious belief of 
others. But their stern and uncom- 
promising natures could brook no 
difference of opinion in these mat- 
ters. They banished Roger Wil- 
liams and Anne Hutchinson, and 
they fined, whipped and hanged the 
Quakers. These Friends began to 
arrive in the Colony as early as 1657. 
In the following year severe laws 
were passed against them, and peo- 
ple were punished even for attend- 
ing their meetings. In 1661 eighteen 
Quakers were publicly punished. 
The colonists’ idea of ridding the 
town of this “spiritual plague” 
seemed to be to whip and mutilate, 
while the Friends, in turn, glorying 
in persecution, returned repeatedly 
to suffer for righteousness’ sake. 
The Society of Friends, though 
small, still lives, several of the mem- 
bers being direct descendants of 
those who suffered in 1658. 

About thirty years after the per- 
secution of the Quakers, there broke 
out in Salem, that strange delusion 
which made the year 1692 a most 
melancholy date in the annals of the 
town. During this period no less 
than nineteen persons were tried 
and executed on the charge of - 
sorcery, while many others were 
thrown into jail on the same accusa- 
tion. During the excitement which 
prevailed, men cast all common 
sense to the winds, and listened to: 
every slight tale with credulity. 
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The witchcraft delusion began in 
the home of Rev. Samuel Parris, 
pastor of the Church of Salem Vil- 
lage. Here a party of girls, friends 
of his daughter, met, and practised 
the arts of fortune telling and magic, 
till they became very proficient in 
that direction. Then they began to 
act very strangely in public place¢s, 
and often broke up the church ser- 
vices with their spasms, crying out 


and the new court acquitted all the 
accused. During this sad _ time, 
however, so many people moved 
away from Salem, that it lost fully 
one-fourth of its population. 

During the troublous times pre- 
ceding the Revolution, Salem was 
at the front, firmly maintaining that 
“taxation without representation” 
was illegal. When the duty on tea 
was imposed, Salem voted that none 
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OLD WITCH HOUSE, 


that they were bewitched. And they 
accused certain persons of sorcery. 
These persons were arrested on this 
charge, tried, and found guilty, and 
many were hanged at Gallows Hill. 
The excitement began in February, 
and lasted until September of the 
same year; then the tide turned, and 
the delusion died down as suddenly 
as it appeared. The stern judges, 
John Hathorne and Jonathan Cor- 
win, were divested of their power, 


AS IT WAS IN 1854. 


of that article brought from foreign 
lands should be used. But there was 
one woman who refused to obey 
that ordinance. This was Mistress 
Page who lived in that part of 
Salem which is now called Danvers. 
She was a Tory at heart, and saw no 
harm in drinking what her Mother 
Country had provided. But her 
husband, a _ strong patriot, had 
ordered that no tea should be drunk 
in his house. So in his absence she 
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‘SALEM CADET ARMORY, FORMERLY COL. FRAN- 
CIS PEABODY’S RESIDENCE. 


invited her Tory friends to go up to 
the roof of the house with her, and 
there she entertained them with the 
forbidden nectar. The bulk of the 
inhabitants, however, were good 
patriots. 

The first armed resistance to the 
British was at Salem, and the first 
blood of the Revolution, though 
flowing only from a bayonet wound, 
was spilled here. On a Sabbath 
morning, February 26, 1775, Colonel 
Leslie at the head of about three 
‘hundred British soldiers sailed from 
Boston, landed at Marblehead, and 
marched to Salem, to seize some 
hidden cannon which had been 
loaned to the Provincial Congress. 
Met by the militia under Colonel 


‘Timothy Pickering, he was stopped 
at the North Bridge, where he 


‘found the draw raised to prevent his 
going on. 

For the first time in the history of 
the colony, the British troops re- 
ceived a check; for the first time 
blood was drawn in strife between 
the colony and the mother counry. 


In a slight scuffle, Joseph Whicher, 
one of the defendants of the bridge, 
received a wound from a British 


bayonet, from which the blood 


flowed. He was afterward very 
proud of the wound. Others were 
slightly scratched, and Colonel Les- 


lie seeing that these men were de- 


tefmined in their resistance, gave 
up his purpose, and returned to 
Marblehead without the guns. 

Among the prominent men who 
euarded the bridge, was Joseph 
Sprague, Captain of the first uni- 
formed company of Salem. His resi- 
dence still stands on Essex street, 
and is occupied by his great grand- 
son, William Saint Agnan Stearns. 
This old colonial home is filled with 
many beautiful pieces of the old 
furniture of which Salem is so proud, 
much of it having been brought over 
from England, and remaining in the 
family ever since. There is one 
relic here of more than ordinary in- 
terest, a tortoise shell comb, topped 
with gold, which was given by the 
Empress Josephine to Mr. Stearns’ 
grandmother, Agnes Saint Agnan, 
when the two were schoolmates to- 
gether in Trinidad. 

In 1789 Salem was honored by a 
visit from “The Father of his Coun- 
try,’ who was entertained for the 
night by Joshua Ward on Washing- 
ton street. From the fact that 
Washington spent the night at this 
house, the name of the street was 
changed from Town-house Lane, to 
the’ name it bears now. General 
Washington was also received at 
the home of Colonel Timothy Pick- 
ering and of General Stephen Abbot. 
General Abbot’s house is still stand- 
ing on Federal street, and still con- 
tains many of his. possessions. He 
was the first commander of the 
Salem Cadets. 

The second corps of Cadets were 
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formed in 1785 at a tavern called 
“The Bunch of Grapes,” located at 
the head of Central street. It came 
into existence just after the close of 
a bloody war, and during the Civil 
War it furnished one hundred and 
sixty commissioned officers to the 
Federal Army besides many non- 


is taken from one of the ancient 
chapels in Windsor Castle, and it is 
wainscoted with richly carved oak in 
the Gothic style of the Elizabethan 
period. On one side is a huge fire- 
place, into which one may walk with- 
out bending one’s head, and look di- 
rectly up to the blue sky overhead. 
Its Dutch jambs sup- 


WILLIAM SAINT AGNAN 
STEARNS HOUSE IN 
SALEM. 


commissioned ones. 
Its headquarters 
are in one of 
Salem’s historic 
old buildings, on 
land that was for- 
merly occupied by 
the residence of 


port a heavy chim- 
ney-piece, elaborate- 
ly carved, and con- 
taining niches filled 
with statuettes. The 
central figure is 
Queen Victoria, with 
a mailed figure at 
either side. The 
whole is surmounted 
by a lion, guarded by 
a guardsman and a 


Governor Simon LINDALL-ANDREWS HOUSE, RESIDENCE OF THOMAS BARNARD. 


Bradstreet, who 

was superseded in 

office by Governor Phipps, when the 
witchcraft excitement was at its 
height. 

fashionable part of the city. With 
Downing, who sold it to John Pick- 
the prosperous days of Salem's com- 
merce. The “Banqueting Hall” in 
mentioned. The design for the room 


BUILT IN 1775. 


priest. Opposite the fireplace is a 
beautiful stained-glass window. 
Prince Arthur of England was enter- 
tained at dinner in this room in 1870, 

With the decline of commerce 
the court end of the town was 
changed, and for a time it was 
thought to make Bridge street the 
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fashionable part of the city. With 
this object in view several fine 
houses were built there. But land 
disputes arising, Bridge street was 
deserted for Chestnut street, and 
this is now one of the finest residen- 
tial parts of the city. It is a beauti- 
ful street, with graceful elms arch- 
ing overhead, and stately dwellings 
lining either side, in which descend- 
ants of the sturdy, first settlers still 
reside; while hidden behind the 
houses, not flaunting their wealth 


to the outside world, but conserva- 


tive like the old town itself, are the 
lovely, old-fashioned gardens, so 
much in evidence in our grand- 
mothers’ days. 

In 1714, it was voted that the spot 
“where trainings were held in front 
of Nathaniel Higginson’s house 
shall be forever kept as a training 
field for the use of Salem.” This 
Common was laid out from swampy 
land in 1802, through the efforts of 
Elias Hasket Derby, Colonel of 
the militia, and in the years imme- 
diately following, several fine houses 
were built facing Washington square 
as the Common is now called. One 
was erected by John Andrews, and 
is now the home of Mr. William O. 
Safford, one of Salem’s prominent 
citizens. Tradition relates that the 
tall and stately Corinthian columns 
at the side were filled -with rock salt, 
in order to give them strength. In 
this house Governor Johin A. An- 
drews often visited his uncle, and 
frequently remarked that it was his 
ambition to make his home in it at 
some future time—a wish never ful- 
filled, however. 

Another house was built by the 
Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, United 
States Senator from 1826 to 1835. 
This much altered, is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. Frank R. Kimball, a son 
of one of Salem’s most prominent 


merchants. Here President Munroe 
was entertained when he visited 
Salem in 1817 ,and Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster were guests there, 
too. 

In the same year in which the 
Silsbee house was built, John For- 
rester also built a house on the 
Square. This was afterward the 
home of Mr. George Peabody, grand- 
father of Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who was a frequent visitor at her 
grandfather’s house, and it is now 
owned by the Salem Club. At the 
entrance one is struck with the 
beauty of the doorway, with its 
beautiful fan lights and side lights, 
the porch being supported by digni- 
fied, lonic columns. The interior is 
divided into large, airy rooms with 
elaborately carved woodwork, the 
work over the doors being especially 
beautiful. Back of the house, the 
grounds are laid out in _ formal 
flower beds. 

The First Congregational Society 
of Salem was organized in 1629, 
with Samuel Skelton, pastor, and 
Francis Higginson, teacher. But it 
was not till 1634, while Roger Wil- 
liams was pastor, that a building for 
religious purposes was erected on 
the southeast corner of Essex and 
Washington streets. It was a small, 
single-story structure. In 1639, it 
was enlarged and was used for 
thirty-seven years as a_ church. 
Then a larger one was built, and the 
former building was used as “a 
skoele and watch house.” In 1865, 
the supposed timbers of this first 
church were discovered at the foot 
of Gallows Hill, and were removed 
to the ground of the Essex Institute 
where they are now to be seen set up 
as near like the old place of worship 
as possible. 

The first meeting-house was only 
twenty feet long, seventeen feet 
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wide and its posts were twelve feet House of Assembly was thereupon 
high. It had but one room and had _ dissolved, and the election of a new 

a gallery over the door. “No struc- House, to meet at Salem, was | 
ture was built earlier for congrega- ordered by the Governor, but this 
tional worship in America.” Onthe by later proclamation, he refused to 


spot where the First Church was recognize. In contempt of his au- # 
built, the First Unitarian Church of thority the members met in the F 
Salem still worships. Town House, October 5, and after 

Not far from organizing re- 
the spot on HAWTHORNE'S BIRTHPLACE. 
which the first Selves into a | 


church was 
built stood the 
Town and 
Court House 
from 1718 until 
1785. This was 
the theatre of 
many stirring 
events. “Here 
Governor bur- 
net convened 
the General 
Court in 1728 


Provincial Con- 
gress, and ad- 
journed to Con- 
cord, there to 
act with other 
delegates as the 
First Pro- 
vincial Con- 

gress of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 
Town House 
Square was the 
spot where the — 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 


and1729. Atown meeting held here f 
in 1765 protested against the stamp 
act,and another in 1769 denounced cUsTOM HOUSE WHERE HAWTHORNE SERVED. 


the tax on tea. Here met in 1774 : 
the last General Assembly of the bold Endicott cut the red cross, “the 


Province of the Massachusetts Bay, sign of Popery,” from the banner of 
which June 17, in defiance of Gov- New England, for which act he was 
ernor Gage,.chose delegates to the admonished and suspended from the 
First Continental Congress. The office for a year. But the deed was 
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RESIDENCE OF GEORGE PEABODY. NOW 
HOME OF THE SALEM CLUB. 


secretly approved by the principal 
men of the Colony. 

Almost at the very beginning of 
the colony, the leather industry was 
started. John Endicott was above 
everything else a practical man, and 
in choosing his followers he picked 
out only those men who could work. 
Most of the men had already learned 
some useful trade. Shoes were es- 
sential to the life of the community, 
so shoe-makers, leather dressers, 
and tanners were among the ship’s 
company. 

Of course, at first the little colony 
had to depend upon their mother 
country for supplies, for domestic 
animals were too scarce and precious 
to be slaughtered for their skins. 
However, some leather was made 
from the skins of the wild animals 
with which the woods abounded. 

In 1630, the cattle were increasing 
rapidly. Still skins were very ex- 
pensive, and in 1646 the General 
Court passed a law punishing those 


who slaughtered cattle 
without saving their 
hides for tanning, and 
butchers were fined a 
sixpence for every cut 
‘made in removing skins. 

Philemon Dickerson 
was the first man to en- 
gage in the _ tanning 
business systematically. 
In 1639, he was granted 
land to “make tan pits 
and dress goat skins 
and hides.” Dickerson 
and all the early tanners 
sank their pits and plied 
their trade in the wet 
and marshy land at the 
east of Washington 
Square. Remains of 
ancient vats and sides 
of leather have been un- 
earthed in this locality, although 
every other trace of the business has 
been effaced. 

The tanner of those days was 
hedged in by numerous restrictions, 
and the town kept a close watch 
over the quality of the wares and the 
honesty of his workmanship. As 
early as 1635 John Marsh and John 
Kitchen were chosen sealers and 
searchers of leather, and “ould 
Thomas Eaborne was presented by 
them for wronging the country by 
insufficient tanning.” 

A century later, in 1750, an old 
Quaker preacher in Danvers, Joseph 
Southwick by name, improved the 
method of tanning, by grinding bark 
by a circular stone revolved by 
horse power. This was a great ad- 9 
vance; then a still further stride was 
made in the business when in the j 
early part of the eighteenth century 
steam and water-power were used 
in the most laborious parts of the 
process. The trade increased rapid- 
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ly then, and the number of tanneries 
grew from four in 1768 to twenty- 
four in 1836, and in that year 68,677 
hides were tanned. 

The old-time tanners were a soci- 
able lot of men, fond of gathering 
together to discuss the topics of the 
day. There is still standing in the 
heart of the present leather district, 
on Boston street, a small one-story 
building where the tanners in “the 
hollow’ were wont to assemble. 
This informal club was called “The 
Senate,” and the sign over the door 
of the little building read: 


JOSHUA B. GRANT, 
DEALER IN CuRRIERS TABLES AND TOOLS. 


There was no formality about these 
meetings—the different members 
just dropped in, and if the proprietor 
of the little shop were absent, and a 
customer appeared, the required sale 
would be made and charged up by 
some member of the “Senate.” 

The next industry in order in 
importance is the cotton cloth manu- 
facture, which is carried on by the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
incorporated April 5, 1839. 

Salem claims the honor of having 
the first glass works in New Eng- 
land, for as early as 1639 a “Glasse 
House” was erected in a field lying 
between Boston and Aborn streets. 
Glass slag has been dug up lately 
on this spot. 

The first mill built in New Eng- 
land was also located at Salem. 
Captain William Trask, a planter 
erected a mortar for pounding corn 
on a small brook running into North 
River near the Lowell Station in 
Peabody. In 1692, the building was 
made over into a fulling mill, and 
it was afterward known as Frye’s 
Mills. 

In a community where the fish- 
eries were the main industry, natu- 
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rally much attention was given to 
ship-building. In 1629, six ship- 
builders came to Salem, and began 
to build boats at the Neck, which 
was for a long time the centre of the 
business. Salem became noted as 
one of the principal places in the 
Colony for building vessels, and 
many ship-wrights in Salem were 
famous for their skill. The majority 
of the merchantmen sailing from 
Salem were built there, and as many 
as two hundred vessels were turned 
into privateers and fitted out at 
Salem during the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. But as her commercial 
prosperity is at an end, so is her 
ship-building, and except for the 
building of an occasional yacht, her 
ship-yards are empty, and the rope- 
walks, the sail-lofts, and the ship 
chandlers’ shops have disappeared. 

Marine insurance in the olden 
times was conducted in a very dif- 
ferent manner from the methods of 
to-day. To be sure there were in- 
surance offices, but there were no 
organized stock companies, These 
offices were visited by the mer- 
chants and skippers and other indi- 
viduals also. A printed policy of 
insurance was placed upon a desk in 
the office, giving the name of the 
vessel and the cargo, and other par- 
ticulars, and any person who de- 
sired to take a risk in the venture 
wrote his name at the end of the 
policy, giving the amount he would 
risk. This person was called an 
underwriter. The proprietor of the 
office kept books, and had to satisfy 
the owner of the vessel that the 
underwriter was reliable. Later, in 
1800, a joint stock company was in- 
corporated as the Salem Marine In- 
surance Company. 

Fire Societies or Fire Clubs, as 
they were called, were one of 
Salem’s_ institutions, and were 
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formed as early as 1744. ‘hey did 
great service in their day. They as- 
sociated on the mutual principle of 
aiding one another in case of fire, 
and every member was provided 
with a bucket and a bag. Many of 


these old buckets are still to be’ 


seen in the Salem houses, hanging 
in the hallways. They were in olden 
days kept under the staircase, or on 
some projecting cornice. In addi- 
tion to the bag which was given to 
him as a receptable in which to take 
property from burning buildings, 
each member was given a bed key 
with which to take down the old- 
fashioned bed-steads. Most of the 
clubs had ladders at convenient 
places about the town. These were 
active and useful organizations in 
their day, but, of course, are now 
wholly superseded by the introduc- 
tion of improved fire apparatus. 

The old burying ground of the 
Colony is on Charter street. It was 
originally known as ‘Burying 
Point,” as it was once on a bluff 
which projected into the South 
River. #t was occupied before 1637. 
Here were buried Governor Brad- 
street, Rev. John Higginson, Judge 
Lynde, and Judge Hathorne of 
witchcraft fame. Nathaniel Mather, 
a precocious, younger brother of 
Cotton Mather, has a curious epitaph 
here. It reads: 


“An aged person that has seen but nine- 
teen winters in the world.” 


The grave of one who came over in 
the Mayower, Captain Richard 
Moore, has recently been discovered 
here. 

Another early burying ground 
is the Broad Street Cemetery, 
where was buried Captain George 
Corwin, a sheriff in the time of the 
witchcraft delusion. Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering was buried here, too. 


In the field of literature, of 
science and of art, Salem has held 
first rank. Since the early settle- 
ment it has been the home of men of 
note. Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Jones Very stand preéminent in the 
world of letters, while William H. 
Prescott, as an historian, has made 
a national reputation. In science, 
Salem’s brightest star was Nathaniel 
Bowditch who became known the 
world over as a mathematician and 
a maker of charts. 

In art she has many names of 
which to be proud. William Wet- 
more Story made his fame as a sculp- 
tor by his statues of “Cleopatra” 
and “Semiramis.” Of Charles Os- 
good, the portrait painter, Josep! 
Felt in his “Annals of Salem,” says, 
“He is deservedly ranked among 
the first painters of our republic.” 

We have seen that Salem has hai 
a career of unusual interest and im- 
portance, making it unique among 
the cities of America. Settled in 
1626, four years earlier than Boston, 
for two centuries it has occupied the 
second place in prominence among 
the towns of New England. Twice 
was it the seat of government, first 
under Governor Endicott in 1628, 
and again under Governor Gage in 
1774. It has always beenashire town. 

And the Salem of to-day? She 
is filled with reminders of her past, 
replete with dear and old associa- 
tions that hover about her quaint 
houses, her old-time gardens, and 
historic landmarks—reminders and 
associations that draw to her 
strangers from all parts of the 
Union with irresistible power. Her 
beautiful, Colonial - architecture 
which groups itself especially around 
the Common and on Chestnut street, 
her fine libraries; and the accumu- 
lated treasures in the East India 
Marine Museum and the Essex In- 
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stitute—these too are features that 
give her claims to unique distinc- 
tion among American cities. 

But though her commerce, her 
fisheries and her ship-building have 
declined, Salem is by no means a 
nonentity in the busy, industrial life 
of modern times. Her business in- 


terests of to-day are many and im- 
portant, her people thriving and 
prosperous, and though she looks 
back upon her past with pride, she 
is not subsisting on the husks of 
former glory. The present is for 
her an earnest reality, and the future 
full of promise. 


(To be followed by an article on Salem of To-day.) 


In the Nick of Time 


By Mitrorp W. FosHay 


AYLIGHT was well advanced 
when No. 35 completed its cir- 
cle around the barns and came 

to a stop before the office door of the 
City Car Line Company. It was 
time for the second shift of men, and 
the new motorman took his place 
sounding the gong for a conductor. 
It was James Fanner’s run, but he 
did not appear. Fifteen seconds 
pass, yet he is. not at hand; then 
thirty seconds, with the same result. 

“Guess you'd better go,” the 
starter said. 

“T can make up a minute, and you 
know Jim’s got to take just one more 
look at the young kid; and the 
motorman grinned. 

“Time's up. Go.” 

Another conductor got on, the car 
swung round the curve and was well 
under way when Fanner rushed into 
the office. 

“Has she gone?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Yep. Awful sorry, Jim, but you 
know I can’t help it. You're at the 
bottom of the list again;” and the 
starter looked his sympathy. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” Fanner 
responded dejectedly. “The young- 
ster was sick all night, so when we 
got to sleep we kept right on. I 


don't know that anybody's to blame, 
but it’s dashed hard on a fellow to be 
put to the bottom and take his 
chances for a car, when home ex- 
penses are increasing on the jump.” 

The first time he lost his place on 
the list was when the baby was 
born, but he did not mind it because 
the event was worth the conse- 
quence. He soon got to the top, and 
all went well until one morning he 
had to go for the doctor, and this 
put him on the lowest round again. 
He worked back to a regular run, 
when the circumstance was repeated. 
He began to wonder if this sort of 
thing was likely to keep up. Once 
more he got a regular car, but here 
he was at the foot again. He went 
slowly home, and gloomily entered 
the room where the mite of human- 
ity was sleeping serenely, gathering 
strength to keep awake at night. 
Suddenly his wife stood before him, 
and his face cleared as he asked, 

“Well, what is it? I see a question 
in your face.” 

“Jim, suppose you take the money 
we have laid by, and open a grocery 
store on Dane street?” 

“Now, that’s odd! I’ve been think- 
ing of the same thing.” 
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“Then it means that we are to do 

“IT don’t know. Everyone has 
failed at that location.” 

“Yes, but our expenses would not 
be very heavy. The living rooms 
over the store are cozy, the rent is 
low because the stand is not con- 
sidered good, and you learned some- 
thing of the business when you 
clerked in the country store.” 

“Pretty good arguments! I didn’t 
know I had such a manager to help 
me out.” 

“Oh, you’re not half acquainted 
with me yet.” 

“Well, I believe I’ll go down and 
see what the chances are.” 

The outcome of it was that he 
threw up his job with the car com- 
pany and became a grocer. Rather, 
they became grocers, for his wife 
was actively interested. 

During the first three months they 
lost money steadily. Not so very 
much, but surely. The place had no 
custom worth speaking of to start 
with, and it had to be won. In six 
months they were holding their own, 
while at the end of the first year 
they were making as good an income 


as when he was conductor—and he- 


could be thirty minutes late when- 
ever the baby cried all night, and yet 
hold his trade! The babe, however, 
was behaving very well, and if some- 
thing else had not interfered the rosy 
hue that was appearing might have 
deepened. 

The first cloud that arose came in 
the form of an absconding debtor. 
This threw him behind with his set- 
tlements at the wholesalers, and sev- 
eral other little events kept him be- 
hind until his creditors sent a court- 
eous but firm statement that it 
would be necessary for them to re- 
ceive larger paymenrs. This demand 
he found impossible to meet, and he 


went about his business with the ter- 
rible foreboding that one of these 
days some person would step in and 
take charge of his store—the little 
store that was such a comfort to 
him and Maggie. 

One day when they were seeing a 
blue haze over everything, a letter 
was received from an uncle with 
whom a sister lived who had brought 
up James. This epistle was charac- 
teristic: 


“Your Aunt Amelia is dead and will be 
buried Wednesday. If you can spare the 
money, you'd better come to the fyneral, 
because she expected you to, and left a let- 
ter for me to give to you.” 


“He’s always thinking of what it 
costs,’ James commented, “and—’’ 
but here he stopped. After a minute 
he continued, “But he’s right this 
time. Can we afford to go? The 
store will have to be closed, you 
know.” 

“It’s a shame that we have to 
think of such a thing!” Maggie ex- 
claimed. “I believe we ought to go, 
and if our creditors have to take the 
stock, anyone who is a man will say 
we did right and that he is glad 
there is that much less for him.” 

James had his doubts about his 
wife’s interpretation of a creditor's 
state of heart, but he decided that it 
was right to go, for the country vil- 
lage was but a short distance from 
the city and the expenses would be 
light. They went on Wednesday 
morning, and, in the afternoon, as 
the procession wound its way to the 
neat little cemetery, the air of peace 
and freedom that seemed to rest up- 
on everything showed James, as he 
never saw it before, how much more 
life in the country is to be desired 
than the worry and oppression of the 
city. However, since he had taken 
the latter upon himself he must now 
see it through. 
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On their return to the house, the 
uncle gave James a letter, saying: 

“When ’Melia took sick she said 
there wasn’t anything left for you 
here, so she’d write you a letter. She 
put it off till the last minute and 
didn’t appear to finish it, for the pen- 
cil dropped out of her fingers while 
she was writing. Then was she sort 
of unconscious for a while, but held 
the paper tight. When she came to, 
she put it in this envelope and sealed 
it; so here it is.” 

James broke the seal and read: 

“Dear Nephew:—I am going soon, and 
your Uncle Jerry will. have ere 


here; but when you go home, if you wi 
call on Mr. M——” 


It ended abruptly. She had not 
completed what she intended to 
write, but it seemed to imply that 
there was something left for him in 
the hands of a person in the city. 
His uncle was watching him intent- 
ly, so he said, 

“You were right, the letter is not 
finished; but it tells me there is 
nothing here for me.” 

“Then she didn’t leave anybody 
anything. I thought she had more.” 

“Of course there’s plenty to defray 
expenses ?” 

“Oh, I guess there'll be enough 
for that.”’ 

When husband and wife were by 
themselves, James said: “I must try 
in some way fo find out who this 
Mr. M— is, and learn what aunt 
meant. I have no doubt that she 
left uncle quite an amount, and if he 
were different I should try to bor- 
row enough to keep the business go- 
ing, but I know it is useless to try.” 

When James opened his store on 
the following morning, a man en- 
tered and made some inquiries that 
aroused his suspicions. After a little 
awkwardness, the visitor stated that 
he represented the creditors and had 


papers authorizing him to take 
charge of the stock. Although not 
entirely unexpected, James felt as if 
someone had dealt him a blow, and 
stood for a moment trying to think 
of a way of escape. He could think 
of none, and when his wife entered 
on an errand, he said to her, 

“We've reached the end, Maggie. 
The store will have to go, and I 
shall have to try for a position with 
the car company again. This gentle- 
man is here to take charge.” 

For once she had nothing en- 
encouraging to say, and there was a 
momentary silence. It was broken 
by a ring at the telephone. James 
answered, and after his “Hello” 
came the question, 

“Am I talking with James Fan- 
ner?’ 

a 

“T see by the morning paper that 
vour aunt’s funeral took place yes- 
terday. When will you call for the 
settlement ?” 

“What settlement? With whom 
am I talking?” James asked, a little 
bewildered. 

‘“Why-er, didn’t she say anything 
about your coming to see me?” 

“No. Have you some of her af- 
fairs to settle?” 

“Er, ah, n-no.” He hestitated, as 
if revolving an idea that had sudden- 
ly come to him. In a moment he 
added, hastily “No. I used to attend 
to her business, and was merely 
making a friendly inquiry.” 

“With whom am lI£é talking, 
please?’ James asked again. 

No answer came. He repeated 
the question, but there was no re- 
sponse. He stood a moment at a 
loss what to do, then it came to him 
that perhaps this was the Mr. M— 
referred to in his aunt’s letter, and 
that he, suddenly learning that 
James was not aware of how mat- 
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ters stood, was disposed to retain 
whatever was in his hands. Perhaps 
that man held what would save his 
store, and he might never get it! 


‘The thought was maddening. 


He had been holding the receiver 
in his hand while these thoughts 
flashed through his mind, but now 
hung it up and immediately took it 
down again. To the central’s in- 
quiry he answered that he failed to 
get the name of the person with 
whom he had just finished conversa- 
tion, and asked if they could supply 
it. The girl had so recently discon- 
nected that she was able to reply, 

“You were talking with Mr. T. J. 
Martin in the Bodley Block.” 

It was a Mr. M—! 

He at once decided on a course of 
action that might get him into 
trouble, but he must see this Martin. 
Calling up the police station, he said, 

“I have reason to believe that T. J. 
Martin whose office is in the Bodley 
Block is making preparation to leave 
the city with a sum of money be- 
longing to me. It takes twenty min- 
utes for the car to run over from 
here. Will you have an officer keep 
him in sight until I can get there?” 

This was promised, and with a 
word of explanation to his wife, 
James started for a car, saying to 
the man in the store, 

“Stay here without making any 
change, until I get back.” 

It was the longest ride he ever 
took to the centre of the city. A 
blockade occurred, a bridge was 
swung and every little thing that 
could happen in the way of hin- 
drance took place, until he was near- 
ly frantic. When he at last jumped 
off opposite the block he dashed 
ahead and nearly ran over a police- 
man standing at the entrance. 

“Are you watching for T. J. Mar- 
tin?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes, and he isn’t here. The offi- 


cer who was out first found him 
hastily leaving the building, and fol- 
lowed him to his rooms. I was then 
sent here, in case he gave him the 
slip. I guess there’s somethin’ up, 
all right.” 

“Where are his rooms?” 

“Over there,’ and he pointed. 
“750 Ninth street.” 

It was four squares, and James 
hastened over. Inquiry showed that 
his man had lefta few minutes be- 
fore, carrying a grip. Running back 
to Bodicy Block, James said to the 
policeman, 

“Come with me. He’s headed for 
a train.” 

They ran down a side street, and 
when they came out upon the main 
thoroughfare they saw a man walk- 
ing rapidly, grip in hand, and fol- 
lowed by an officer. 

“That’s him!” the policeman ex- 
claimed, excitedly, “for Dick’s after 
him.” 

It took but a minute to overhaul 
the fugitive, when James rushed in 
front of him and called to the officers. 

“Arrest him! He stole my money.” 

The man looked round quickly, 
then sprang forward, knocking 
James down with his shoulder, and 
started to run. But he was too late. 
An officer’s hand brought him up 
with a jerk, and he was handcuffed. 

A shrewd fellow, he took in the 
situation at a glance and made up 
his mind that he could get out of it. 

“Take these things off,” he said, 
quietly, indicating the handcuffs. 
“There are two of you against me— 
three, with this man who seems to 
think he knows me—so I’m safe; 
but I’d like to talk with you a 
minute, and don’t want to attract at- 
tention.” 

Hsi request was granted, but the 
officers stood close to him. 

“Now, see here,” he said, “I want 
an explanation, or I’ll make it hot 
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for you. Who is this fellow that ac- 
cuses me of theft?” 

James felt uneasy, but the only 
thing to do was to carry it through 
with a high hand, so he said: 

“Come up to the police station, 
and we'll see who will make it hot.” 

“Not by your say-so. “I'll lose my 
train. Officer, what right have you 
to interfere with me in this way?” 

“He says you stole his money, and 
it’s our business to take you to the 
station, where you can clear your- 
self and do him up in any way you 
like. The quickest way out is to 
come along.” 

Protesting, he went with them to 
the station where James told the 
story of his aunt’s letter, of the tele- 
phone talk with Martin and his con- 
sequent suspicions. 

“Now,” he concluded. “if I am 
mistaken, he can show it easily 
enough. If Mr. Martin has money 
in that grip which he can account 
for in any other way than that it is 
what my aunt left in his hands, then 
I'll own that I have got myself in a 
fix.” 

Martin laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, jauntily, “I have 
three thousand dollars here, but it is 
mine. I never heard of this man 
Fanner before.” 

“Will you go with an officer to 
your place of business, and show on 
your books where this money came 
from?” James asked. 

“Not much! Whose business is 
it where this money came from?” 

“T think the circumstances war- 
rant an explanation,” the captain in 
charge of the station said. “Your 
conversation over the _ telephone 
needs clearing up.” 

Martin’s countenance fell, but he 
recovered in a moment. 

“Well,” he responded, lightly, “I 
don’t see what I’m arrested for, any- 
way. If it’s this man’s money, 


haven't I the right to take it to 
him ?” 

“That won't do,” the officer re- 
plied, impatiently. “You weren’t go- 
ing toward Mr. Fanner’s. Your 
stories don't hang together. The 
whole thing looks crooked, and I'll 
hold you unless you settle with Mr. 
Fanner now.” 

Martin did not wish a closer in- 
vestigation, and was convinced that 
this was the easiest way out for him. 
The money was turned over to 
James who gave a receipt and has- 
tened back to the store. 

He went in at the house entrance 
and hurriedly told his wife what 
had occurred, concluding, 

“It's just in the nick of time. 
Come with me into the store.” 

They found the man who had 
been left in charge looking at things 
with the air of a proprietor. With 
much satisfaction James went to the 
telephone and called up the whole- 
sale house, saying, 

“If you wiil send for the man you 
have in charge here, I will go with 
him to your office and pay you in 
full at once.” 

The representative, who had acted 
in a somewhat pompous manner, 
listened to this with such a look of 
surprise on his face as severely to 
try James’s gravity, as he said to 
him, 

“Sorry to take your job away from 
you, but you are wanted here at the 
phone.” 

He received instructions to come 
with Mr. Fanner to the office. The 
latter volunteered no explanation 
for the change, further than that he 
had been able to secure the money 
for a settlement. 

As the two stepped out to take a 
car, James walked on air, and from 
the platform he threw a kiss to the 
happiest-looking woman he had 
seen for many a day. 
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My Grandmother 


By MARGARET STRATTON 


OULD it be possible to find 
anywhere, in this early part 

of the twentieth century, a 
grandmother like those so familiar 
to the children of a generation ago? 
A dear “old lady,” though often not 
far past middle age, yet believed to 
have done her share of life’s hard 
work, and now tenderly cherished by 
children and grandchildren alike. 
We cannot criticise the modern 
grandmother, with her many inter- 
ests, and youthful appearance, for 
choosing to be “Auntie,” or “Marna,” 
or “Nanna” rather than “Grandma,” 
when the first grandchild arrives. 
But do they not miss something of 
the sweetness and the tender love of 
the really old-fashioned “Grandma?” 
My grandmother lived in such a 
quaint old house! Of course it was 
painted white, and had green blinds. 
It was set in the midst of a lovely 
garden of old-time flowers—tended 
and cared for by Grandma herself. 
Her violets always bloomed earlier 
than any others, and such great 
bunches of the beautiful flowers as 
we gathered in the early Spring! It 
was an event for us to spend the day 
with Grandma, for she lived just far 
enough from the city for a comfort- 
able ride in the horse-cars. Some- 
times, as a reward for “being good” 
on some special occasion, one of us 
was taken by the nurse in the morn- 
ing and left with Grandma till late 
in the afternoon. Then such a long 
beautiful day as we had! Grandma 
would leave everything else and just 
entertain us. If it were spring or 
fall—most of the time would be 


spent in the garden. Our pleasure 
was hers, and it is wonderful that we 
did not uproot and replant all her 
choicest flowers. She could see no 
fault in any of us. If “Love blind- 
folded her eyes,’ perhaps it also 
helped us to try to live up to her 
idea of “Ellen’s superior, well-man- 
nered children,” for I cannot remem- 
ber that we were ever rude to her, 
or ever had to be corrected for mis- 
behavior in her presence. Alas! that 
I cannot say the same for various 
aunts and cousins—for sauciness to 
whom, we were more than once sent 
to the nursery! 

I wonder if all grandmothers kept 
always on hand gaily colored beads, 
bright pieces of silks, splendid pic- 
tures to cut out, and paper dolls— 
yes—real truly paper dolls—and 
always in need of new dresses that 
Grandma could make so beautifully. 
Nurse was always sure to come 
when I was just in the midst of 
stringing such a gorgeous chain for 
my doll, or I was trying to sew with 
a needle with so many points a new 
silk frock for a surprise to take to 
my little sister’s doll at home. , The 
day was always too short and we 
left Grandma with so many plans 
for the “next time I come.” 

The boys were always as delight- 
ed as the girls with the prospect of a 
visit with Grandma. She pleased 
them in ways that rather frightened 
me. Once when she was spending 
the day with us, my brother said, 
“Show the girls how you rocked the 
cradle for us when we were at your 
house.” Grandma appeared very 
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much scandalized, and said, “Oh! 
dear, don’t you remember that was 
our secret—and now you have told!” 
Sad to say, my brother did not seem 
a bit sorry, and said, “Yes, but I for- 
got, and you know the girls would 
think it such fun.” So after much 
coaxing, she went to the nursery 
with us, allowing none but the chil- 
dren in the room. Then sitting upon 
the floor, and gathering her long 
skirt in her hands, so that she re- 
sembled a huge ball, (for my grand- 
mother was the reverse of thin) she 
rocked back and forth to the great 
amusement of the boys. I was in- 
clined to scream, for I feared lest 
she should lose her balance and go 
over backward. She would not only 
hurt herself, but surely would dis- 
arrange her hair—such a marvel of 
elegance to me. I did not know it 
then, but Grandma wore a wig, and 
her hair seemed always beautifully 
arranged. 

Grandma’s whole appearance was 
elegant. I do not remember having 
ever seen her in any but silk gowns. 
Always of black silk—but of various 
kinds—the most beautiful to my 
child’s mind being one of watered 
silk, or moire, heavy and rustling. 
She always wore a belt, and had 
many beautiful buckles. Her belts 
were arranged to form a “V” in front, 
perhaps with a view to lengthening 
her waist. Her buckles were of 
shapes to apparently form a part of 
the belt. Beautiful cameos, and gold 
wrought finely in intricate design, 
are some of those I remember. 
Many of them were brought from 
foreign countries where she and my 
grandfather had travelled in their 
earlier days. She seemed, too, to 
have an unlimited store of fabrics 
from which to have her gowns made. 
Beautiful soft silks, as well as more 
elegant, rich ones, that she had 


brought from abroad. Her laces, 
too, were fascinating to me. She 
would have scorned any but the real 
laces that she had selected in other 
lands. She always wore some bit of 
lace at her neck, fastened with some 
unique brooch, and delicate laces 
always edged her wrists. 

Many grandmothers now do not 
wish to be disturbed by the troubles 
and illnesses of their grandchildren. 
I do not know what my mother 
would have done without Grandma 
during the various sieges of measles 
and whooping cough. “Grandma 
would know just what to do,” and 
sO was immediately sent for. Upon 
her arrival, she immediately as- 
sumed charge of the nursery, often 
sending Mother for a nap, or a drive, 
to get rested. At such times, she 
seemed to treat Mother almost like 
one of us. She and the old family 
doctor seemed to have a thorough 
understanding. If Mother seemed 
worried, they laughed at her and 
told her how many children they 
had seen come out of worse illnesses. 
No matter how tired nurses might 
seem, or fretty convalescent children 
might be, Grandma always kept 
bright and cheery. I wonder now 
how she had courage and strength 
to go through so much with us! 
Often have I heard her say to 
Mother, who had urged her to 
leave us and rest a little while, “Oh, 
cat’s foot, Ellen. Don’t you know I 
have been through this too often to 
get tired because a child has to be 
waited on a little when he is sick? 
You are nervous, and I am as fresh 
as the day I came.” 

Mother used to tell us that Grand- 
ma put on gold-bowed spectacles 
when she became Grandmother, and 
that was the reason why she could 
not see our faults. We were always 
interested to hear her tell us how 
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strict Grandma had been when she 
was a child. If one of us said “yes” 
instead of “yes, ma’am,” she would 
say, “I wonder what your Grand- 
mother would have said if one of her 
children had spoken so to her. We 
would not have dared to forget the 
“ma’am!” One thing we used to 
sometimes get fired of hearing was, 
“Mother always taught us that little 
children were to be seen and not 
heard.” When little children had so 
many things to say! But Grandma 
must have forgotten all those dread- 
ful things, for she never corrected us 
for anything. 

I think grandmothers did not live 
so long then as they do now, for my 
Grandma seemed not at all old when 
we were taken to say our last “good- 


bye” to her. It was our first ac- 
quaintance with grief, and it was for 
a time very real. The blinds of the 
dear house were closed, making it 
look almost like a different building 
to our childish eyes. We were taken 
into the darkened room, one at a 
time. I remember going to the bed- 
side. I had never before seen Grand- 
ma in bed. She wore a cap, making 
her look so different to me! “Dear 
child,” she said, “Grandma loves you. 
Be a good girl. You have made me 
happy, dear. Kiss me, little one.” 
For the last time I kissed the dear 
cheek, so familiar, yet now so 
strange. Awed and subdued, we left 
the house, which we were never 
again to enter. 


A Rose for Margaret 


By Cora A. Matson DOLson. 


Who will remember, and who will forget? 
Who has a rose for Margaret? 


- Mother and lover alike they wept, 
Over the bed where Margaret slept. 


Time has garnered a year and a day; 
One has come, by her stone to lay 
Rose of June with the teardrops wet; 
Who brings a rose to Margaret? 


Weeps the One where the maid sleeps fast; 
One to the church with his bride has passed. 


Democracy and American Poetry 


By ELMA Wuire. 


“T heard that you asked for something to 
prove this puzzle, the New World, 
And to define America, her athletic De- 

mocracy, 
Therefore I send you my poems that you 
behold in them what You wanted.” 


HESE are the words of “the 
good gray poet,’ and whether 
he himself has “solved this 

puzzle, the New World,” or only 
added his large share toward mak- 
ing solution difficult, it is in any case 
true that in any attempt to “define 
America, her athletic Democracy,” 
a careful study of her songs is not 
only helpful but essential. 

It is safe to prophesy that in utter 
abandon of time-worn paths, and in 
absolute faith in mankind, American 
poetry will never get beyond the 
standards of Walt Whitman. One 
cannot, even in ages, get beyond the 
limit of that to which no boundary 
has been set, and America’s advance 
on Walt Whitman must be in polish, 
ease, and grace, and never in dash 
and freedom. Between our earliest 
writers, to whom poetry was a ser- 
vile imitation of superficial models, 
and this boldest of men who rides 
rough shod over models and tradi- 
tions, one finds a diversity of ideals. 

The first really inspired independ- 
ence appears in the poetry of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. In Bryant's 
conspicuous lack of human interest 
he certainly does not represent this 
country whose vitality has consisted 
in its exaltation of the individual 
life. But in another sense Bryant 
represents us well. [t is not free- 
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but it is freedom nevertheless,—the 
eternal freedom of the primeval 
forest. Indeed in this country where 
there were masses of unhewn trees 
and boundless sweeps of untrodden 
prairie, it seems most fitting that 
the earliest song should celebrate 
this, God’s first gift to Americans, 
the inspiration,—who shall say how 
far?—of our strength and courage. 

Bryant's verse, coming as it does 
before Longfellow’s and Lowell’s, is 
like the morning worship that pre- 
cedes the earnest day. We love to 
linger with it;—to go back again 
and again to the anthem and the 
prayer; not only because it is wor- 
ship, but because the temple is the 
first we knew, and the strong calm 
of Nature so fair an emblem of the 
national strength and poise which 
we hope after many years to gain. 

These groves and woodlands are 
freedom’s own, and we, too, feel that 


; “They, while yet the forest trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 
And eye the moss stains on the rock were 


Beheld her glorious childhood and re- 
joiced.” 

It is the appointed lot of a new 
people in a new country that in their 
effort toward a distinctive civiliza- 
tion they break traditions. This is 
a necessity rather than a privilege. 
Iconoclasm in itself is not a virtue, 
and becomes an act of devotion only 
when it is done under the impulse of 
a better faith. It is a rare man who 
can supplant the old without de- 
claiming against it, but merely by 
his clear presentation of the new. 
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Such a man was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It should be the pride of 
our country that its first and greatest 
apostle of intellectual freedom was 
a man whose culture and perfect 
sweetness were worthy of his high 
calling. It is no small thing that a 
land that has been called blatant 
could produce thus early in its his- 
tory a man who seeing all about 
him the heavy knots of dogma, and 
having in his hand the knife where- 
with to cut them, patiently untied 
them instead, and held up to his fel- 
low men the loosened ends, that 
they might weave anew a fabric 
smooth and whole. 

Like Bryant, Emerson is lacking 
in human sympathy. But instead 
of proclaiming as did Bryant, the 
freedom of earth and sky, Emerson 
speaks in his every line the freedom 
of the human mind. He closes his 
Fourth of July ode with these lines: 


“For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 
Emerson’s verse, though lacking 
in musical excellence, has at least 
no superficial polish, and even the 
discords of his least happy strains 
cannot prevent our seeing that o’er 
him 
. . . “Soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity.” 


Each man’s own spirit is, to Emer- 
son’s mind, his only true guide. He, 
and every other man who is willing 
to think, becomes 


. . . “The owner of the sphere 

Of the seven stars, and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare's 


strain. 


We should search long for a more 
fitting expression of spiritual inde- 
pendence than is contained in these 
lines: 


“Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 
Thy churches and thy charities, 
And leave thy peacock wit behind; 
Enough for thee the primal mind 
That flows in streams, that breathes in 


wind. 
Leave all thy pedant lore apart ; 
God hid the whole world in thy heart.” 


Iconoclasm, as we have said, is 
not in itself a virtue. We Americans 
have not yet learned that there is a 
real sanctity of time, and a halo of 
tradition; and that while it is 
courageous to disregard the old, and 
heroic to inaugurate the new, it is 
doubly wise to select from the past 
that which can be adapted to the 
needs of the present. This is what 
our ablest statesmen have done for 
us in politics. This is what Long- 
fellow has done for us in our poetry. 

It is not fair to say that because 
Longfellow has done notning origi- 
nal he has on that account made no 
contribution to democracy. We 
should have saved ourselves much 
futile sacrifice of energy, and have 
left a fairer history behind us had 
we been able more often to remem- 
ber that democracy is something 
better than revolt, that the truest 
freedom may be the most reverent. 
It is well for us to study our own 
literature, and right for us to be 
proud of it; but there is danger that 
in so doing we shall lose perspective. 
We are thankful for Emerson and 
Walt Whitman; but let us not for- 
get that when we blow our tin 
trumpets before them, and cry out 
to our English brethren, “These men 
are ours, and not yours,” we do by 
that very act surrender all our claim 
to Milton and Shakespeare. 

And amid the bustle of life that 
at times is almost a din, we are in- 
debted to Longfellow for bringing 
to our ears the echo of the distant 
footsteps “through the corridors of 
time.” He loved the Old World 
culture, and knew it well; and gave 
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it forth again in phrase so simple 
and sweet that the humblest among 
us know it really by heart. Its 
melody is cherished by the men in 
whose spirit our rapid, heated 
American life has made simplicity 
all but impossible. His songs of 
other lands and times are on the 
lips of the many children who must 
know life always as a struggle for 
existence, and culture merely as a 
name. 

This being the case, we cannot 
say that Longfellow has had no part 
in our democratic life, even though 
he has never declaimed from the 
mountain top. 

We can say of him as he himself 
said of the greater Tennyson: 


“Not of the howling dervishes of song 

Who craze the brain with their delirious 
dance, 

Art thou, O sweet historian of the human 


heart ! 
Therefore to thee the laurel leaves belong, 
To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art.’ 


Like Longfellow in his simplicity 
of treatment, but far more distinc- 
tively American in his choice of 
theme, is the poet Whittier. That 
the New England farmer lad should 
write his verses after the day’s 
ploughing was done, and, later, 
should go from the cobbler’s bench 
to take his place by the side of 
the cultured Longfellow, and the 
scholarly Lowell, is in itself a signifi- 
cant fact. 

In intense patriotism, and in 
zealous hatred of tyranny and op- 
pression, he is not surpassed by any 
of the more gifted poets. 

He writes of country life, and it 
is the country life that is known 
only to the American boy: 


“How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung.” 


“We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn.” 


He writes of freedom, and the 
passion he shows is that of the man 
who grieved for the way in which 
the New World treated her witches, 
and who boldly told her how to treat 
her slaves. 

“For a two commandments are all the 
aw 
And the prophets under the sun; 


And the first is last, and the last is first, 
And the twain are verily one. 


“So long as Boston shall Boston be, 
And her bay tides rise and fall, 
Shall freedom stand in the old South 
Church, 
And plead for the rights of all.” 


He writes of patriotism, and it is 
a religious patriotism that must 
needs be the salvation of any peo- 
ple whom it pervades. 


“Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old.” 


We feel that in tribute to Whit- 
tier’s contribution to Americanism, 
we cannot speak of him more accu- 
rately than he has spoken of him- 
self: 


“Yet here at least an earnest sense 

Of human right and weal is shown; 

A hate of tyranny intense 

And hearty in its vehemence, 

As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were 
my own. 


“O freedom! if to me belong 

Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and peaceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong 

As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts 
on thy shrine.” 


In Longfellow, we have a spirit 
of democracy so universal that it 
makes itself felt in spite of the Old 
World traditions that wrapped his 
thought. In Whittier we have the 


spirit of democracy so pure and 
strong that it makes itself felt in 
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spite of the lack of learning and. cul- 
ture which to one less inspired 
would have been fatal. 

But in James Russell Lowell we 
have the culture of the scholar and 
the spirit of the American, reinforc- 
ing each other so strongly, speak- 
ing with tone so harmonious, that it 
scarcely occurs to us to ask which 
is the prevailing note. 

In Lowell’s special poems, such, 
for instance, as-The Biglow Papers, 
and The Present Crisis, he certainly 
escapes his own condemnation, 
voiced in these lines: 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak.” 


The commemoration ode is the 
essence of pure patriotism, clad in 
the real poetic garb that befits it. 


“O Beautiful! my Country! ours once 
more ! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 
wore.” 


And if there is anything finer to 
say about the value of human life 
than Lowell has given us in Sir 
Launfal, I am sure it has not yet 
been said. The very poetry of de- 
mocracy, the eye that sees the di- 
vine in the poorest of mortals,—from 
the beginning of poetry this comes 
to us, at intervals less and less rare, 
and is ever the sweetest note of the 
singer. It is only at critical moments 
that the Far-Worker of Homeric 
verse sends his winged messenger 
among men; in Sir Launfal, we have 
the eternal union of the human and 
divine. The leap from the hitherto 
height of self exaltation to the ulti- 
mate height of prostration before 
God in man,—beyond this we cannot 
go. Were this poem of Lowell’s his 
only contribution to the literature 
of democracy, his place must be as- 
sured. 


But when democracy and Amer- 
ican poetry are mentioned together, 
it is not one of these men who comes 
first to-the thought of the hearer. 
People are still quarreling as to 
whether or not Walt Whitman fair- 
ly represents democracy. The ver- 
dicts on both sides are sometimes in 
praise and sometimes in criticism 
of this same democracy, and the 
question will not be finally decided 
until both poetry and democracy 
have had further trial. But in the 
meantime, it will probably be true, 
just as it has been true ever since 
his bold song first fell on the unex- 
pectant ear, that Walt Whitman, 
tacitly or avowedly, at first impulse 
or after careful deliberation, will be 
thought of as the American poet. 

And why? Is it because he chose 
to write without rhyme and metre? 
We are accustomed to judge more 
carefully than that. Surely we are far 
beyond the whim of the child who 
tears his finest frock merely to prove 
that he is independent. And those 
of us who are most extreme in our 
abandon of literary canons, yet 
honor a tradition that has come 
down from Homer, by way of 
Shakespeare and Goethe. If we 
have come to admit, none too slow- 
ly, that poetry does not need the 
convention of metre, it is in spite of 
Whitman’s verse form, rather than 
because of it. It is because, back of 
his verse form, is a surging, throb- 
bing» human life that knows no re- 
straint. 

We may like it or not as we 
please; we may preter the intellect- 
ual pallor of the ascetic, or, at best, 
the faint flush of the carefully 
tempered critic; but whether we 
like it or not, it is there,—the strong 
pulse, the bright red blood pumped 
from a hot human heart, and 
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whether we like it or not, such vitali- 
ty will not soon die. 

We do not altogether approve of 
him; we cannot forget his rudeness 
nor overlook his hopelessly unin- 
spired strains; we do not like to 
admit that he is entirely American. 
Perhaps this is for the same reason 
as that we forget to consider the 
city slums or the humdrum life of 
the factory in our eulogies of Amer- 
ican life. Perhaps it is for the better 
reason that we feel that it is the 
ideal which is eternal, and therefore 
essentially real; and that as such 
the ideal ought to be the only theme 
of poetry. 

But whether our reservations are 
the result of wisdom or of preju- 
dice, the best of Walt Whitman is 
the real Walt Whitman, and the 
real Walt Whitman and democracy 
are one. 


“Keep your splendid silent sun, 
Keep your woods, O Nature, and the quiet 
places by the woods. 
* * * * 


Give me faces and streets—give me these 
phantoms incessant and_ endless 
along the trottoirs, 

* * * * * 

People, endless, streaming, with strong 
voices, passions, pageants, 

Manhattan streets with their powerful 
throbs, with beating drums as now, 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle 
and clank of muskets, (even the sight 
of the wounded), 

Manhattan crowds with their turbulent 
musical chorus, 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me.” 


There is no mistaking such lines 
as these. And if one calls them 
“barbaric yawps,”’ then one must 
call the city throng barbarian. 

[Emerson in his rare New Eng- 


land atmosphere asserted the su- 
premacy of mind, Longfellow looked 
into the faces of his University 
students, and declared that the hu- 
man life can be divine. Whittier 
heard of the fettered negro in the 
South, and said that human life is 
sacred. Lowell revived a medizval 
legend, and from it taught us an 
immortal lesson of human brother- 
hood. 

But Walt Whitman went into the 
thick of the city street, had his ears 
filled with the din and his eyes and 
throat with the smoke of its motley 
life, was jostled and elbowed by the 
heedless throng, and exclaimed 
from the fullness of his great heart: 


“Manhattan crowds with their turbulent 
musical chorus! 
Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me!” 


And yet we hesitate to call this 
man an American! 

Hawthorne says: “Romance and 
poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall flowers 
need ruin to make them grow.” 

True enough that the ivy or 
lichen flourishes best on a gray and 
mouldering wall. But it is in the 
open meadow that the buttercup 
lifts its straight firm stalk, and turns 
its chalice full to the sunlight; and 
“the fragrance of the cedars” is 
strongest when farthest from time- 
worn battlement. 

So, | think, we shall find that the 
poems of this new world have a 
freshness all their own, and an in- 
spiration to which the untamed 
mountain stream, and the endless 
surge of Broadway have alike con- 
tributed. 


Presumptive E-vidence 


By Louise HARDENBERGH ADAMS 


HE narrow, wind-swept street 

wore a deserted look. Hiram 

Axtill’s sign, coupling his 
name, and “Attorney at Law,” on 
its rust-eaten surface, hung stridu- 
lous at the end of a long iron rod 
above his office door. Rosine Tre- 
lut stopped to gaze fearfully up at 
it as she left the office ; overpowered 
by the feeling that its insistent fret 
held a murmured echo of the law- 
yer’s words, and in its half-defaced 
letters, she could trace a dim like- 
ness to his life-lined, sagacious face. 

Rosine had just listened so quiet- 
ly to Hiram’s explanation of her af- 
fairs, he feared that he had failed to 
make the matter plain. Now, as he 
peered out of his dusty window, and 
noticed the whiteness of her face, 
gleaming in the first graying of the 
twilight, he realized she understood 
the full significance of all that she 
had heard. The old lawyer read 
faces like books; feeling and motive 
were betrayed to him in each vary- 
ing shade of expression as his keen 
eyes and astute brain worked in 
unison, and unraveled many a deep 
question. 

Muttering a queer word, he 
grasped the lower edge of his heavy, 
brown linen vest and pulled it down 
with a jerk; then acting upon sympa- 
thetic impulse, a strange thing for 
him to do, he opened the door and 
spoke to Rosine. “Rosine! child!” 
he called softly. He had known her 
all of her life, and regarded her as 
half-grown. “Rosine, don’t you 
worry; you're liable to find that 


paper yet, and its all we need to set 
the thing straight.” 

The wind caught the long white 
lock he wore brushed over his bald 
crown, and blew it about until it 
hung in limp wisps around his face. 
He threw it back with an impatient 
toss. “Rosine, I'll stave this thing 
off as long as I can,” he said earnest- 
ly, “but I want you to search sys- 
tematically through all your father’s 
things again; and in every place he 
might have laid away that paper 
and forgotten it. Do that, and re- 
member we won't give up until we 
have to.” 

Rosine laid her hand on the old 
man’s arm and gave him a little 
push toward his office. “Uncle 
Hiram! you'll take cold if you stand 
out in this wind,” she cried, lifting 
her clear, dark blue eyes to his face. 
“I'll do as you say, hunt through 
everything, but—oh,” she _ sighed, 
“I’ve done it so often—and it’s such 
useless, hard work.” 

Hiram jerked violently at his 
vest. Scrupulously careful to hide 
his feelings, in every way, his vest 
acted as a safety valve, or rather a 
danger signal, for his jerks indicated 
the perturbance of his mind, and 
woe to the witness he cross-ques- 
tioned while he vainly endeavored 
to pull that garment from his per- 
son. There was a whispered story 
of its giving way during a protract- 
ed, hard-fought case. A story his 
friends denied. He turned to Rosine 
with a bright gleam in his sharp 
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eray eyes. “When’s Evan coming 
home?” he asked abruptly. 

Rosine’s fair face flushed under 
his gaze. “I don't know,” she an- 
swered, and with a quick “I must 
hurry, it’s getting late,” left the 
office. 

“T’d like to drown that cur, Eli 
Hilp!” Hiram muttered as he went 
back to his desk. He leaned back 
in his chair and pondered long over 
the facts that he had just given 
Rosine, and at last arrived at the 
conclusion he reached after every 
brain-racking effort in the matter: 
unless Rosine could produce a paper 
belonging to her father’s estate, it 
would take all of her small fortune 
to satisfy the claim of Eli Hilp was 
pushing, as agent for Evan Gill, as- 
serting that he had full authority in 
Evan's absence to hurry matters to 
a speedy conclusion. 

Hiram’s old vest suffered as he 
looked angrily about him. He had 
hardly a shadow of doubt in regard 
to the whereabouts of the paper, 
but until to-day the first cause of 
Eli’s agressive action had been a 
question with him. One look on 
Rosine’s face, a shade of fear in her 
voice as she spoke of Eli's visiting 
her, with the excuse of business, 
made all plain to the man used to 
picking up tiny threads and weaving 
them into mighty facts. 

Evan Gill’s sympathetic kindness 
to Rosine during her father’s long 
illness had been unfailing. Instine- 
tively when overwhelmed by the 
desolation of her loss at his death 
she turned to Evan for comfort; 
then before she could realize any- 
thing beyond emptiness of her life, 
business complications called him 
away. 

Rosine listened to his tender 
words of farewell, and significant 
allusions to his home-coming, with 
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grief-dulled comprehension; later, 
memory interpreted his words and 
used them as a cordial in building 
up new hope and strength. Her 
faith in Evan never wavered, even 
when Eli taking advantage of his 
absence began a series of annoy- 
ances, culminating in his demand 
for the missing paper. Rosine had 
accepted it all as mecessafy vexa- 
tions in the adjustment of her affairs 
until old Hiram’s plain words filled 
her mind with doubt, and failing to 
understand Eli’s motives, Rosine be- 
gan to question Evan's regard, and 
to fear she had mistaken sympathy 
for love. 

The bitterness of it all burdened 
Rosine’s heart as she began her 
search in the quaint garret of her 
home, the morning after her visit at 
Hiram’s office. She was kneeling 
before an old trunk, busily sorting 
its contents, when her cousin found 
her. 

Eliza, who peered out on the 
world through a thick haze of sel- 
fishness, resenting the necessity of 
her climb up the steep garret stairs, 
and vexed to find Rosine busy with 
what she considered a useless waste 
of time, failed to see the beautiful 
picture the girl made, with the long 
narrow shafts of sunlight, from a 
row of tiny dormer windows, gild- 
ing her soft coils of hair, and clearly 
defining the sweetness of her 
womanly face. 

“At it agin!” Eliza cried tartly. 
“Everythin’ everlastin’ upsot fur a 
bit o’ paper. It'll be the death o’ 
me yit, an’ fur the life o’ me I can’t 
see what ol’ Hiram Axtill means, 
an’ if he ain’t smart ‘nough to make 
some sort o’ paper in place o’ that 
one, I ken never be thankful ‘nough 
I didn’t marry him when he asked 
me a few years back, when I was a 
girl.” She folded her hands primly. 
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“Hiram’s never got over it,” she 
added, with a deep retrospective 
sigh. 

As Eliza’s few years counted up 
to fifty, and Hiram’s comfortably 
round, happy old wife, was the wife 
of his youth, Rosine doubted the 
truth of Eliza’s statement. 

“Don't you go huntin’ there an’ 
touch my things!” Eliza said hate- 
fully, pointing toward a row of 
trunks in a dim corner. “An’ say, 
Rosine! can’t you go down to the 
bank this mornin’ ?” she asked sharp- 
ly. “I want you to bring me home 
my watch, so’s I ken wear it to the 
social to-night.” 

The vault in “Trelut’s Bank” 
held a few safe deposit boxes; one 
of them had belonged to Mr. Trelut, 
and after his death was given to 
Rosine. She seldom used it, but 
Eliza, who possessed an old gold 
watch with a heavy chain decorated 
at regular intervals by curious 
knobs ending in gold tassels, felt 
the importance of: keeping her valu- 
ables in a bank, and insisted upon 
Rosine’s carrying the watch back 
and forth to suit her whims; often 
wanting it at the most inconvenient 
times. 

Rosine looked up from her work 
with a sigh. “Oh! Eliza! must you 
have your watch to-day?” she ques- 
tioned impatiently. 

“I ken stay to home!” Eliza said 
angrily, “fur it don’t matter that 
I’ve lotted on goin’, an’ thought if 
you got my watch I’d scour up the 
chain a bit this mornin’. I ken stand 
it, fur I s’posed you’d want to keep 
me to home.” Drawing her scanty 
skirts closely about her ankles she 
slowly descended the stair groaning 
deeply at every step. 

The trip to the bank meant an 
hour at least out of Rosine’s morn- 
ing. She had begun to feel the zest 


of search and resented the interrup- 
tion, but much experience in Eliza’s 
ways taught her wisdom. 

“The quicker I go the better,” 
she thought, as she ran down stairs 
and hurried to the bank. Her safe 
deposit box was near the middle of 
a row of boxes. It was too dark in 
the vault to see the numbers, but 
the fastenings were primitive spring- 
locks, opening with the owner’s key, 
locking by the closing of the door. 
Rosine unlocked her box and left 
its door open; then pulling out the 
inner tin box, carried it into the 
next room. All that the box con- 
tained was Eliza’s watch; after put- 
ting that safely into her hand-bag, 
Rosine picked up the box, then 
hearing someone in the vault, and 
disliking an encounter in its semi- 
darkness, she waited a moment for 
them to pass out before she carried 
the box back to the vault. Then 
pushing it into the open space, she 
closed the outer box door, and 
hurried back to her work. 

Eliza’s grumbling acceptance of 
her watch was interrupted by a 
startled scream: “Rosine! Trelut! 
you've lost one of my tassels! my 
gold tassels! you ge straight back 
an’ look fur it!” She held up the 
chain with trembling hand and 
pointed to the empty space. 

“It was in my bag all the way 
home!” Rosine cried wonderingly, 
“and how could I lose it?” 

“Well, it's gone! lost, or stolen!” 
Eliza exclaimed in anger, “an’ you'll 
jes’ have to go back an’ hunt fur it; 
but I know you can’t find it, you 
aint a finder—never was—or a 
keeper!” 

“I know it,’ Rosine said sadly, 
“but I’m so sorry Eliza an’ I’ll do 
my best to find your tassel. Are 
you sure you didn’t lose it the last 
time you wore your watch?” 
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“Sure!” Eliza cried, her eyes snap- 
ping with indignation. “Sure’s I’m 
livin’! The losin’ lays with you, 
Rosine; I know I give it to you all 
right, an’ you ought to be ‘shamed 
to try an’ git out o’ it. My! but 
you look dumb’s a green squash! 
Say ain't you goin’ to try to find it 
‘fore some-budy else does?” 

“T’ll try my best,” Rosine an- 
swered. She realized fully the un- 
ending trouble before her if she 
failed, and hurried back to the bank 
with the hope that she had over- 
looked the tassel when she took the 
watch out of the box. She unlocked 
her outer box door, and in order to 
search thoroughly in the light, car- 
ried the box to the next room. 

She lifted its lid and started back 
with a queer choking cry. The box 
held the paper of her search; just as 
she remembered it; just as she had 
longed and prayed she might find 
it, it lay there, snugly tied with its 
bit of old red tape. 

A strange blindness overcame her. 
Her hands trembled. She shook 
from head to foot as she took up 
the paper and with murmured words 
of thankfulness gazed at the well 
remembered names written on its 
back. She dropped it into her bag 
and pulled its strings with a wild 
fear it would vanish. Mechanically 
she carried the box back to the 
vault and shoved it into the open 
space, closing the little door on it 
with a sharp bang. After a fearful 
glance about her she hurried into 
the street. 

Hiram saw her coming; one look 
at her face enlightened him. He 
turned two disputant farmers out of 
his office with an abrupt; “Clear 
out, and come back this afternoon!” 
Then turned to Rosine eagerly. 
“Well! well! where did you find it? 
Sit down child!” he cried, pushing 
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his own particular chair toward her. 
“Sit down and tell me where you 
found it!” 

Rosine untied the bag with shak- 
ing hands and handed him the paper. 
“Is it all there?” she questioned 
with dry lips. 

Hiram rattled the paper open and 
ran over its pages with a compre- 
hensive glance, then brought it 
down on his knee with a mighty 
slap. “There! every word of it!” 
he half-shouted, tugging at his vest 
and pulling it up, not down, until 
his chin rested in its folds. A 
flickering smile danced over his face, 
wrinkling the corners of his lips 
queerly as he smacked them and 


cried: “Now! squirm, Eli Hilp! - 


Squirm! Where did you find it 
Rosine?” he asked energetically. 

“In my box at the bank!” she an- 
swered. “But oh, Uncle Hiram! 
how did it get there? for it wasn’t 
there when I| went to the bank and 
opened my box the first time this 
morning.” 

Hiram’s vest came down with a 
jerk. His face wore a curiously ten- 
der look as he drew a chair close to 
Rosina. “Tell me all that you've 
done this morning.” he said slowly. 
“Take your time, child, for I want 
to hear it all, even the little things 
you have seen or heard. 

He leaned back and listened 
quietly as Rosine told him the story 
of her morning; when she finished, 
with the finding of the paper, he 
sprang to his feet. “Wait! I'll be 
back in a moment!” he cried, hurry- 
ing out of the office. 

“Who has the safe deposit box 
next to Miss Trelut’s, the one to- 
ward the street?” he demanded at 
the first window in the bank. 

“Eli Hilp!” the man at the win- 
dow answered. 

Hiram muttered something ex- 
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pressive as he grasped the lower 
edge of his'vest convulsively, with 
both hands. He hurried back to his 
office, and rushing in, surprised 
Rosine with his eager questions. 

“Are you sure that you heard 
someone in the vault the first time 
you went there? Could you see 
who it was? Do you think that they 
saw you?” 

“I’m sure someone was there,” 
Rosine answered decidedly, “for I 
heard them moving, and the clink 
of their box as they closed it. I 
stood behind the door and kept so 
still they never saw or—’ 

Hiram interrupted her with a 


‘string of forcible exclamations. 


“The slimy! snub-nosed sarpent!’ 
he snarled, working wildly at his 
vest. perfidious! double- 
tongued—lying—knave! The—th 
sneak—the—th—”’ 

“Mercy! Uncle Hiram!” Rosine 
gasped, startled by his wild excite- 
ment. 

Hiram looked whimsically down 
at his vest. “Never saw such rot- 
ten stuff,” he laughed. “Well child, 
you can be thankful I’ve kept in the 
worst, for Eli Hilp deserves far 
more than I’m equal to with your 
sweet face before me.” He trotted 
rapidly from one end of the office 
to the other, then seated himself 
close to Rosine. 

“Now. answer my questions,” he 
began, “and we'll clear this thing 
up. Rosine has that—that pusillani- 
mous cur Eli, been urging you late- 
ly to marry him?” 

Rosine cast an astonished look at 
the old man. “How did you know 
it?” she asked nervously. 

“Hi—m hi—m;” Hiram hissed, 
“and he told you Evan was urging 
him to get his claim against you 
settled, but if you’d marry him, Ehi, 
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he'd fix it up with Evan so you 
could keep your home?” 

Rosine hestitated. Her face grew 
white. 

*Yes?‘or no?” Hiram questioned 
sharply. 

“Yes;’ Rosine answered, with a 
sob. “Oh! Uncle Hiram! did Eliza 
tell you?” 

“ Was he working with Eliza for 
his rasp?” Hiram cried sternly. 

“Uncle Hiram!” Rosine said, 
with an anxious little laugh, “Aunt 
Ann'll have a horrid time trying to 
mend your vest.” 

“Wish I could find the word I 
want,’ Hiram muttered. “Well, 
never mind, I'll find it when I see 
Eli. See here Rosine!” he cried 
with a sharp glance at her face, “he 
had that paper. I have always 
thought he stole it from your father’s 
desk while we went to the funeral; 
presumptive evidence, but I was 
certain of it from a number of things. 
He kept it in the safe deposit box 
next to yours, and often looked to 
see if it was safe; thieves do such 
things. He was in the vault for that 
purpose this morning while you 
were in the little room, and in his 
hurry, for fear of being seen, he put 
his inner box in your outer one and 
closed your door, thinking it his, 
for in the darkness he never noticed 
both open doors. Then when you 
put your box away you put it in his 
outer one and closed his door.” 

“Oh! I understand it now!” Rosine 
laughed. “I simply robbed his box 
of my paper.” 

“Bless your chance, child, that 
you came back to look for Eliza’s 
tassel,” Hiram laughed facetiously. 
“Evan's on his way home, and when 
he gets here we'll close up this case; 
we'll hang Eli, or carry him out and 
bury him.” He laid his hand on 
Rosine’s shoulder with a_ tender 
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touch. “When Evan cross-ques- 
tions you.” he said slyly, “if: you 
keep on saying, ‘yes, | won't charge 
you a cent for advice.” ° 

“Oh! Uncle Hiram!” Rosine cried, 
her cheeks aflame. 

“It’s all right, Rosine,” Hiram 
said amusedly; don’t you think an 
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old lawyer sees how love plays its 
part in all our lives, and I'd known 
it without the letter [| got from 
Evan to-day. Why! what is that 
caught in your cape?” He lifted the 
cape and disentangled from its 
heavy woolen -fringe Eliza’s tiny, 
gold tassel. 


Hannah Upham, A Pioneer Educator 


By M. L. Bumpus 


O rescue from fast approach- 

ing oblivion a name once 
well-known, to re-endow with 
something of its old-time gracious- 
ness and warmth an unusual per- 
sonality, and recall to the genera- 
tion of to-day the memory of one of 
the ablest pioneers of woman's 
broader education, is more than can 
be accomplished in a sketch. But if 
from the hundreds of lives quickened 
into higher living and usefulness by 
the guidance of Hannah Upham’s 
master mind, there comes a _ re- 
sponsive memory at the sound of 
her name, there may come also with 
it the revivifying power of her ex- 
ample to bequeath to younger gen- 
erations. As propounder of a new 
Gospel of education, as friend, and 
as a mother to the hundreds of girls 
who came under her immediate 
supervision, there is no adequate 
memorial of Hannah Upham’s work. 
Before this generation shall have 
passed it seems imperative that 
some record should be made, how- 
ever imperfect, to insure to her who 
stood foremost among the pioneers 
of woman’s higher education, at 
least recognition as one of its primal 
forces. From the schools of which 


Miss Upham was principal for a 
quarter of a century, nearly three 
thousand girls went out into the 
world, each bearing the stamp of 
Miss Upham’s wide and elevating 
training, and that her influence so 
productive of rich fruit in the lives 
of her pupils may not be entirely 
forgotten these facts were collected. 

Arabella Willard, Mary Lyon, and 
Hannah Upham, three women of 
New England origin, were destined 
to become the fountain heads of col- 
legiate life for their sex. The Wil- 
lard Female Seminary at Troy still 
actively commemorates the name 
and ideals of her who gave it solid 
foundation. Holyoke, the work of 
Mary Lyon, flourishes, its beautiful 
buildings growing yearly into 
greater richness, like the elms that 
shelter them, and its teachings are 
steadfast as the hills it lies among. 
But of Hannah Upham, a memorial 
window in a modest chapel in Can- 
andaigua is the only outward mark 
of recognition or remembrance. 
The long years of toil and endeavor, 
given by this broad-minded, great- 
hearted woman, live in the charac- 
ters she moulded. 

About 1819, the Ontario Female 
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MISS HANNAH UPHAM. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN A FEW YEARS BEFORE HER DEATH. 


Seminary of Canandaigua, New 
York, had been incorporated by the 
legislature of that state, and re- 
ceived under the care of the Regents, 
it being with the single exception 
of Mrs. Willard’s “Female Acad- 
emy” at Troy, the first institution 
of standing in the state established 
for women. 

It will be borne in mind that at 
this period there was not a college 
in this country for the education of 
women, and few that would allow 
‘women to share in any measure the 
educational advantages given to 
men. This seminary at Canandai- 
gua, New York, had long been de- 
clining; few sought its instruction, 
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and the curriculum was meagre. In 
1830 it was decided by the trustees 
to put it upon a more advanced 
basis, and for the infusion of new 
and vigorous blood, it was decided 
that a New England woman must 
be installed as its head. The most 
distinguished citizen of Canandai- 
gua, the Hon. Francis Granger, well- 
known in the political life of Wash- 
ington and of his native state, was 
deputed to search for this vitalizing 
force. 

He proceeded to Boston, and was 
there recommended by his friends, 
Mr. Daniel Webster and the Hon. 
Jeremiah Mason, to interview a 
young friend of theirs, Hannah Up- 
ham, she being in their estimation a 
woman especially well equipped for 
such a responsibility. Her qualifi- 
cations for so important a _ posi- 
tion, as estimated by her distin- 
guished friends, were: her unusually 
broad education, the dignity and 
beauty of her character, united to 
distinguished ancestry, and _ the 
charm of her personality. This new 
field accorded with Miss Upham’s 
aims, and she resigned her school at 
Newburyport to accept the trust. 

To understand the extreme re- 
ligious convictions and _ teachings 
Miss Upham brought into her new 
life, it is necessary to look back a 
little into her child life and girl- 
hood. Hannah, born in 1789, was the 
only daughter of the Rev. Timothy 
Upham and Hannah Gookin, his 
wife. Mr. Upham was a graduate 
from Harvard College in 1768, and 
became pastor of the Congregational 
church at Deerfield, New Hamp- 
shire, in which ministry he con- 
tinued until his death,—a pastorate 
lasting forty years. Hannah was 
the great granddaughter of Govern- 
or Wingate and Dorothy Cotton, 
his wife, whose father was the Rev. 
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John Cotton, 2d. From inheritance 
Hannah’s veins ran strong with the 
militant blood of the Puritans. To 
her inkrerited claim of alk that was 
best and purest in the colonial life 
and thought of New England, was 
added the zest that comes from the 
intimate companionship of intellect- 
ual men. 

Inseparable from an_ invalid 
mother who died of a lingering and 
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mother’s keen anxiety as te the 
careers of her sons, and her own am- 
bitions were strongly moulded by 
her mother’s asptrations for them. 

The elder brother, Nathaniel, 
many years Hannah’s senior, be- 
came well known as a kwyer, and 
by his success in the poktical life of 
his state. The younger brother, 
Timothy, was an officer tn the regu- 
lar Army, serving with distinction 


HANNAH UPHAM’S BIRTHPLACE, DEERFIELD, N. H. FROM AN OLD INDIA INK 
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painful disease, she ripened rapidly 
under the example of patient and 
cheerful submission. At thirteen 
years of age she had reached the 
physical and mental stature of girls 
of eighteen. She was an enthusiast- 
ic companion of her brothers when 
they were at home, and full of intel- 
ligent sympathy with their broader 
outlook on life. With Hannah’s 
earliest home recollections mingled 
always the remembrance of her 


through the war of 1812. Miss Up- 
ham’s earliest girlhood received a 
vigorous impress from intimate con- 
tact with these two ambitious 
brothers. She longed for the educa- 
tion that had been theirs, and her 
father gauging her capacity, taught 
her Latin and mathematics. She be- 
came not only his disciple, but led 
him far afield in metaphysical re- 
search. This quality made her later 
the favorite disputant of her nephew, 
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Thomas Upham, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy of Bowdoin 
College. Her mother superintended 
Hannah’s study of the English 
classics, and many a stent in com- 
mitting to memory kept busy the 
active brain of the girl, while her 
taper fingers drew in and out the 
silk threads of the tapestries she 
loved to work. In this manner she 
learned the whole of Paradise Lost, 
many of the ‘plays of Shakespeare, 
the Book of Psalms, and great por- 
tions of the New Testament, by 
which she acquired an unusually 
rich and pure vocabulary. 

The high white wainscoting of the 
sitting-room in the old parsonage is 
the same to-day. The locust trees 
have grown gnarled and decrepit; 
the roses of the deserted garden 
flaunt their untrimmed luxuriance 
about the window where Hannah 
once sat, the old Dutch clock bearing 
her company. Daily in this sunlit 
room with its sanded floor, the busy 
girl wove, with ravellings from her 
mother’s wedding stockings pas- 
toral scenes from the life about her, 
shepherd and shepherdess habited 
in the costumes of her own time. 
So good in composition were these 
untaught efforts, one longs to see 
what the girl might have accom- 
plished with pencil and brush. 

But it was in sterner fields her 
life work was to lie. Left mother- 
less, her father continued Hannah’s 
education; and it is to his deep in- 
terest and influence in her develop- 
ment, that in later life she became 
so successful as a teacher. She left 
home upon her father’s remarriage, 
and entered Bradford Academy. 
She taught for a time at Rochester, 
New Hampshire, and then at Belle- 
ville, now a part of Newburyport, 
where she directed a “Young Ladies’ 
Seminary.” Hon. John James Cur- 
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rier makes meagre mention of Miss 
Upham’s school in his history of 
Newburyport; yet it was to her 
efforts that the school became a suc- 
cess, and it was from here that she 
went to Canandaigua. Not satisfied 
with being an ordinary teacher, 
Hannah had passed a year with a 
French family in Boston, studying 
the French, Italian and German 
languages. While in her brother 
Timothy’s home, she had become 
well acquainted with Daniel Web- 
ster and Mr. Jeremiah Mason, in 
their friendships unconsciously lay- 
ing claim to her future work in 
Canandaigua. 

At the time Hannah Upham was 
called to her new field of labor, 
Canandaigua was considered in the 
West. There were no means of 
communication other than the mail 
coaches, and short distances by the 
Erie Canal boats. On leaving Bos- 
ton for Canandaigua she took the 
midnight mail coach, and on the 
morning of the second day, she with 
other fatigued passengers, break- 
fasted in Northampton, thence on 
with fresh horses and short stops, 
night and day, until Albany was 
reached. From Albany to Canan- 
daigua, the journey was by canal 
and stage alternately, ten days being 
consumed by the trip, that now is ac- 
complished in as many hours. The 
great conpensation to her, for all 
the fatigues of the journey—which 
she often described with great spirit 
—was the beauty of the country 
their route threaded. 

In the early part of the century 
Canandaigua as a town was cele- 
brated for its beauty, as well as for 
the social distinction of its residents, 
remarkable in a place of so few in- 
habitants, and so far from any great 
centre. Situated on a gentle slope 
rising from the shores of Lake 
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Canandaigua, its elm shaded streets 
caught lovely vistas of the softly 
rolling hills, enclosing the far 
stretching sheet of blue. On either 
side of its broad main street, were 
the dignified homes with their great 
gardens and park-like enclosures, in- 
dicating wealth, leisure, and the in- 
fluences of foreign travel. Originally 
part of the Phelps and Gorham Pur- 
chase, the town suggested in its 
main features Mr. Gorham’'s native 
town of Hatfield, Massachusetts. It 
was natural that the Gorham home- 
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tinguished lawyers of the region. 
These were the men who welcomed 
Miss Upham to their midst, making 
her always their queen in any social 
gathering. 

Arrived in Canandaigua, Miss Up- 
ham was at once introduced into 
the school, to which a large board- 
ing department had been added in 
anticipation of her success. 

The intense religious standpoint 
of her life and influence was at once 
borne in upon the trustees. For the 
formal opening of the Seminary 
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stead should be a reproduction of 
the old Gorham Manor in Westfield, 
Massachusetts. The home of Post- 
master General Gideon Granger 
dominated the upper part of the 
town, with its great gardens and 
graperies. In close neighborhood 
lived Mr. Duncan, later well-known 
as the London banker. John Can- 
field Spencer, the distinguished 
jurist, and Secretary of War, was 
his next-door neighbor, his home 
the gathering point of all the dis- 


Miss Upham requested one of the 
trustees to call upon some clergy- 
man of the town to open the new 
school with prayer. The trustee de- 
clined, saying he did not consider it 
advisable to make the school subject 
to any especial religious influence. 
Miss Upham replied, “If the school 
is to have nothing to do with the 
Christian religion, then | am to have 
nothing to do with the school.” Ac- 
cordingly a clergyman was invited, 
and from that day on, the daily 
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opening of the school with prayer, 
and the study of the Bible was an 
important part of the school routine. 

The personality of the woman 
taking this important place in the 
community was a strong factor in 
her favor. Taller than the average 
woman, her bearing was erect, and 
of stately dignity. Her broad com- 
prehension of good will and love to 
all mankind spoke in every line of 
her face, making it tender and win- 


ning in expression. To a clear, dark 
complexion and brilliant color, 
frank blue eyes, and nearly black 
hair, was added the distinguishing 
adornment of a high white muslin 
turban. An extreme simplicity in 
dress emphasized her individuality. 
Fashions for her never altered. Her 
usual attire consisted of a black silk 
gown with full gathered skirt, a 
round bodice, over which a muslin 
kerchief was crossed, and a white 
turban. This in her later years de- 
clined into a cap tied under the chin, 
with wide muslin strings. Her 
greatest beauty was her hands. The 
slender fingers, with their pink, fil- 
bert-shaped nails, ever guiltless of 
rings, were the envy and admiration 
of her pupils. 

Miss Upham’s first important 
move was to secure the services of 
five young, alert, well-trained New 
England teachers. Having no apti- 
tude for business, or domestic econo- 
my, she associated with herself a 
keen business woman, also from 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, as Vice- 
Principal. Miss Arabella Smith’s 
practical management and good 
business sense soon placed the school 
upon a firm basis. 

The children of clergymen of all 
denominations were received at half 
rates, and always on the school lists 
were many whose poverty secured 
from Miss Upham such consider- — 
ation that no bills of any sort were 
ever presented. To this lavish gen- 
erosity Miss Smith was a needed re- 
striction. 

In 1830, when Miss Upham had 
been called to the charge of the On- 
tario Female Seminary, it was in a 
bankrupt condition, and with few 
and ever diminishing pupils. In 
1835 the school catalogue reported 
one hundred and eighty pupils, of 
whom seventy-five were from Can- 
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andaigua, the remaining one hun- 
dred and five representing fifty-two 
localities in six different States and 
upper Canada, the States being 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Ohio and Michigan. 
The school continued to increase to 
such an extent that another wing 
was added, and still it was impos- 
sible to accommodate all who 
wished to enter. The school build- 
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moted through oral examination by 
the teacher, or any member of the 
faculty, or visiting parent so in- 
clined, the girl entered the first class. 
If the pupil did not successfully pass 
her examination, she was made to 
review the subjects in which she 
had failed, until she could prove her- 
self fitted for promotion. On pro- 
motion the above course of study 
was continued. To that was added 


EMBROIDERY DONE BY HANNAH UPHAM WITH RAVELLINGS FROM HER 
MOTHER'S WEDDING STOCKINGS. (SEE P. 544) 


ings situated in the centre of the 
town, occupied a large piece of 
ground shaded by fine trees, and 
decorated with old-fashioned flower- 
ing shrubs. At the back were the 
gardens and orchard, and a space 
given up to exercise. Quoting from 
a catalogue printed in 1836, we find 
this course of study in the primary 
department: reading, spelling, men- 
tal arithmetic, plain sewing, geog- 
raphy, penmanship. On being pro- 


practical arithmetic, composition 
and history. Great attention was 
given by the teachers to rousing a 
spir't of interest and inquiry. The 
children also were made to feel the 
necessity of understanding what 
they were required to learn. Miss 
Upham impressed upon them “their 
accountability to God for the wise 
improvement of their time and 
talents.” 

On promotion to the upper room, 
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the studies were: Third Class— 
arithmetic, grammer, geography, 
penmanship, reading and spelling; 
Second “Class—arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, botany, natural 
philosophy, chemistry and use of 
the globes. 

Again came the excitement, and 
often severe trial, of the public oral 
examination when the _ successful 
candidate was promoted to the First 
Class. The studies were: gram- 
mar, algebra, trigonometry, Smel- 
lie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
rhetoric, Paley’s Theology and Evi- 
dences of Christianity, astronomy 
(Olmstead’s College Edition being 
used). The pupils were required to 
calculate an eclipse, by the nautical 
tables, and to demonstrate tough 
propositions in higher physics, a 
higher class of work than most of 
the colleges required of their gradu- 
ates. An advanced class attended a 


review, and continuation of the. 


above, together with Kames’ Ele- 
ments, Intellectual Philosophy, etc. 
After one of these examinations 
Miss Upham received from the in- 
structor of mathematics at West 
Point a letter expostulating against 
“vitiating the womanly character of 
her pupils by such masculine attain- 
ments.” 

French, Spanish, Latin, music 
and drawing were attended to 
through any part, or the whole, of 
the course, as the parents directed. 
Later German was added, and for 
these languages the best-equipped 
teachers were employed. Music was 
given unusual attention. It will be 
noticed how specially important 
recognition was given to English 
grammar and composition through 


all the grades of the school, from 


lowest to highest. 
The schoolroom itself was inter- 
esting, and an important factor in 


the life of the pupils. On the raised 
platform Miss Upham sat, her mild 
gaze never losing sight of any in- 
formality in the conduct of the 
pupils. A lady who remembers only 
in a childish way the short period 
she was under Miss Upham’s care, 
remarked that “her sumptuous 
motherliness” was the strong im- 
pression left. If a girl were mis- 
chievous, restless or idle, she was 
invited to share the distinction of 
Miss Upham’s platform. This same 
pupil remarked that Miss Upham 
never realized that she offered a 
premium to naughtiness, adding: 
“We always managed to be on the 
platform some time during the week 
to enjoy the caressing kindness of 
her reproofs.”’ 

With the mental development of 
her pupils went hand in hand the 
training of their spiritual lives, not 
only of the young under her immedi- 
ate charge, but of those whom social 
contact brought to her. She little 
realized that an invitation to her 
sitting-room was the signal of alarm 
to irreligious souls, who dreaded her 
searching questions. She believed 
everyone to possess her own intense 
faith and joy in the spiritual life. A 
West Point Cadet, member of the 
family, when on a visit to Miss Up- 
ham, was asked to say “Grace” at 
table. With a readiness for the situ- 
ation, which in later life made his 
success as a commanding officer, he 
complied. Joked about it by a 
brother officer who had witnessed 
the affair with a sense of its effron- 
tery, the lieutenant replied: “I would 
rather pray any time with, or for, 
Aunt Hannah, than have her ask 
me about my soul.” 

Miss Upham encouraged many of 
her pupils to train as missionaries. 
Stories of the sudden mating and 
flight of an earnestly religious girl, 
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chosen as helpmate to some mission- 
ary to foreign lands, linger like a 
romance told from mother to daugh- 
ter. One of these devotees became 
world-known, through the consecra- 
tion of her life in India, and the hor- 
ror of its close in the Sepoy rebellion. 

Social life and accomplishments 
were far from neglected in Miss Up- 
ham’s school. The departments of 
music and French, under exception- 
ally cultivated teachers, contributed 
in a marked degree to the success of 
the many functions, arranged for the 
social development of her pupils. 

She wished her pupils to shine in 
the world by beauty of soul and in- 
telligence. Unconsciously to her- 
self, she fitted several ambitious 
young women for conspicuous posi- 
tions in international social life. No 
man or woman of any note ever 
visited Canandaigua without calling 
upon Miss Upham, and friends thus 
made seldom forgot her. One vis- 
itor, Mary Lyon of Holyoke, was 
long remembered. Miss Lyon hav- 
ing insured the success of her 
school at Holyoke, decided to dupli- 
cate her educational venture in the 
West, and visited Canandaigua for 
that purpose, taking with her one of 
her most efficient teachers. She was 
invited by Miss Upham to remain 
for a few days in the seminary, and 
while there Miss Lyon learned by 
observation that all claims in an 
educational line for the middle West 
had been preempted by Hannah Up- 
ham. She returned to Holyoke im- 
pressed by the beauty and vigor of 
Miss Upham’s character, and with a 
deep respect for her as instructor, 
and as a woman. 

Canandaigua Seminary continued 
to grow in importance and pros- 
perity, and the financial returns were 
so Satisfactory that Miss Upham de- 
cided, after eighteen years in the 
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IN THE CHAPEL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH, CANANDAIGUA, 


BY HER PUPILS. 
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school, to retire to private life. This 
she did in 1848, at fifty-nine years of 
age, with her faculties in full vigor. 
The school was sold, and Miss Up- 
ham returned for some years to the 
home of her brother, General Up- 
ham, at that time living in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts. Here she re- 
sumed many of her early friend- 
ships. | 
During this period of rest a Gothic 
cottage was built in Canandaigua, 
to which Miss Upham removed on 
the marriage of a favorite niece to a 
resident of Canandaigua. This niece 
with her children became, on the 
death of their father, residents of 
the Upham cottage. Miss Upham’s 
home became the Mecca of the town, 
its hospitable doors always open, its 
simple refreshments. always ready. 
Here each Sunday night, after ser- 
vice, the clergymen of the Congre- 
gational and Episcopal churches met 
to discuss their work and aims, each 
certain of his cordial welcome and 
appreciation. The family physician, 
and judges of the court, Canan- 
daigua being the county seat, were 
frequently of the gathering. The 
sounds of interested conversation, 
often of sacred music, and the odor 
of wine and cakes filled the senses 
of the alert, and unseen trio, white- 
robed and night-robed on the stairs, 
with a longing, not spiritual, to be 


of the gathering. Her gifts as in- 
structress never left her, and to these 
grandnieces and nephew, who 
shared her home, she was an un- 
failing incentive, as she had been to 
an earlier generation. Alas! these 
children were too young to know 
that an angel walked among them. 
They only saw without the slightest 
wonder that each Sunday as the 
great-aunt grew older some strong 
arm was given to aid her in her 
short walk to the House of God. 
Neither inclement weather nor 
slight indisposition ever kept her, 
and doctor or lawyer each felt it an 
honor to be her escort. The wives, 
younger and stronger, walked be- 
hind, yielding, as a matter of course, 
to her who had been to them a spir- 
itual mother. 

In this simple and loving inter- 
course, under .the protecting care of 
all who had shared her guidance, she 
passed her declining years. Her 
death was widely mourned. 

Her works and words, as those of 
the poet “whose name was writ in 
water,” carry from shore to shore, 
each ripple propelling another, until 
generations yet unborn, shall strug- 
gle into fuller womanhood through 
the heritage that came through the 
woman whose name another gener- 
ation shall cease to remember. 


Fighting Prairie Fires 


By GeorGeE ETHELBERT WALSH 


IRE-FIGHTERS world 

over are heroes, risking every- 

thing to save life and property. 
Only in the methods of fighting is 
there a difference. The tragedies of 
fire are greater than those of almost 
any other form of death and destruc- 
tion,—fully equal to the calamities 
of either war or flood. Property 
loss by fire surpasses all other 
known methods of accidental de- 
struction. 

Fire-fighting on the prairies has 
its tragedies; its little dramas of hu- 
man pathos and sorrow; its fearful 
moments of peril when heroes rise 
to supreme tests of physical courage 
and prowess; its scourging seasons 
of desolation when human skill 
and effort seem without avail. 
There is a long history of calamities 
in prairie fires which carry one back 
to the fifties and sixties when emi- 
grant trains battled with the living 
walls of fire, and went down before 
the fiery fiend; back to the even 
more remote time when countless 
herds of buffaloes stampeded before 
the rolling clouds of smoke, and 
struggled in vain to find some lake 
or river of water to protect them. 

A prairie fire in those early times 
was a thing to be dreaded more than 
any other horror. ‘There was a 
truce called between man and ani- 
mal when the flames swept across 
the plains of dried grass. Even the 


Indian put aside his weapons, and 
joined with the pioneer whites to 
fight the fire fiend. 

The early Indians appeared to 
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have little system or method in ex- 
tinguishing prairie fires. When a 
fire started they sought to get to 
the leeward of it, or to the windward 
of a stream of water, buffalo wallow, 
or even on the sheltered side of a 
herd of fleeing animals. Sometimes 
they turned the stampeding buffa- 
loes toward the approaching flames, 
driving them against the wall of fire 
to trample it out. 

The desolation in the wake of a 
prairie fire was one of the sights 
which made the early emigrants 


shudder. More terrible were the 
marks of its visitation than the 
bleaching bones of dead cattle 


strewn on the trail, or the scalped 
victim of the Indians rotting in the 
hot, arid, sun-dried plain. 

Animal tragedies from fire on the 
plains persist to-day. They repre- 
sent a phase of cowboy life that has 
rarely been pictured or described. 
The redistribution and settling of 
the prairies have in part minimized 
the danger of such conflagrations; 
but on the other hand the property 
risk in cattle has increased almost 
proportionally to the restriction of 
the feeding area. The destruction of 
cattle to-day by fire is a real and 
constant danger that requires strict 
attention to duty to prevent. 

The cowboys of the plains have 
thus found it necessary to adopt 
the calling of expert firemen, and in 
emergencies they display courage 
and prowess of an unusual nature. 
Those who have studied the firemen 
of the different metropolitan cities, 


and compared their methods of 
fighting fire, admit that the “fire- 
‘men of the Northwestern forests are 
entitled to favorable mention along 
with their professional brothers of 
the town. The only other class of 
fire-fighters that are at all compar- 
able to them are the sturdy woods- 
men of the northwestern forests, 
who in the dry autumn season find 
themselves face to face with the 
most difficult problems of the age. 
With the great woods ablaze—a wall 
of fire fifty feet and more high, ap- 
proaching before a strong wind, 
sweeping down upon their homes in 
a semi-circle ten miles or more in 
length—the forest fire-fighters must 
be resourceful, brave, and indomi- 
table of will. Thrown back from 
one line of entrenchments, they take 
their stand at the second, retreating 
only when driven back by smoke 
and flame that no human being can 
face, and hope to live. 

There is no form of fire-fighting 
that quite equals this in spectacular 
effect and in the deadly outcome of 
the tragedy. Whole towns are cir- 
cled by the fire, and wiped out of ex- 
istence. Train-loads of fleeing peo- 
ple are caught in the awful vortex, 
and quickly roasted to crisp cinders. 
Battalions of sturdy woodsmen go 
down before the flames, hoping to 
the last to check the onward rush of 
the wall of fire. Thousands of small 
and large animals are burned to 
death, and birds are smothered on 
the wing as they fly across the tops 
of the woods. Every fall unknown 
tragedies of this nature mark the 
progress of forest fires in the great 
lumber districts of the Northwest. 

A prairie fire is only in a lesser 
degree terrifying and disastrous. 
One’s first experience in such a fire 
leaves vivid impressions that the 
mind cannot eradicate for many 
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years. At night time in the autumn, 
when the glory of the plains is at 
its height, with millions of stars 
twinkling overhead, and thousands 
of acres of tall, dry grass waving 
and rustling in the gentle breeze, 
the thought of danger seems far 
from the slumbering campers. The 
dying embers of the camp fires glow 
dully, and look like the flash of fire- 
flies in the distance. The song of 
the cowboys, or the twanging of 
some banjo, echoes somnolently 
across the wide waste of space, dy- 
ing away gradually as_ slumber 
spreads from one camp to another. 
The herds of cattle sleepily and 
contentedly chew their cud, and 
then drop their heads listlessly upon 
the cool earth. 

A spark from some fire suddenly 
rises on the wind and is carried to a 
bunch of inflammable dry grass. A 
blaze bursts up and spreads with 
alarming rapidity. The wind fans 
it into a flame that quickly lights up 
the heavens. Some restless steer 
smells the smoke and tosses its 
head in the air, bellowing an alarm 
that is quickly taken up. Within 
a few minutes a wall of flame is 
sweeping across the plains, urged 
on by the breeze that has fanned it 
into a conflagration. 

The alarm of some restless cow- 
boy arouses the campers to a realiza- 
tion of the perilous condition of 
their cattle. Scarcely a’ fraction of 
a minute passes before every sleeper 


‘is hustling to make preparations for 


a struggle that will require every 
ounce of nerve and strength at his 
command. The horses. corraled 
nearby are quickly saddled, and the 
camp is riding in the saddle ready 
for the desperate encounter. 

The “firemen of the plains” are 
drilled in fire-fighting so that they 
know their places almost instinc- 
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tively. The natural leader of the 
group takes instant command. The 
fear of stampeding the cattle first 
demands their attention. Once 
stampeded before a prairie fire it is 
dificult to turn or check the herd 
until scores are injured and killed. 
Yet it becomes necessary in many in- 
stances to start the cattle moving in 
the right direction. It may be pos- 
sible to drive them around one end 
of the wall of flames, and thus get 
them in the rear of the fire, or an 
open part of the plains near the 
camp permits of a loop-hole through 
which they can be urged without 
injury. If there is any river bottom 
or water course nearby which offers 
protection from the flames, it is 
comparatively easy to drive the 
leaders in this direction, and the 
cattle can be trusted to save them- 
selves. 

But when a wide wall of fire is 
sweeping down upon the camp be- 
fore the wind, there is only one 
thing to do. The cattle must flee 
before it, while the cowboys make a 
desperate effort to put out the fire 
in their rear. The hardest part of 
fire-fighting on the plains then be- 
gins. Without fire apparatus, water 
or any sort of chemicals, the cow- 
boys must turn upon the fire and 
extinguish it. Otherwise the stam- 
peding cattle will run until they fall 
down exhausted to be consumed by 
the fiery fiend. 

Mounted on their ponies that ap- 
pear nearly as intelligent and heroic 
as their riders, the few daring fire- 
fighters follow close in the rear of 
the cattle. An unfortunate steer 
may stumble, and offer up its life 
as an unwilling sacrifice to save the 
herd, or, if not, one of the number 
is shot in its tracks for the purpose. 

The victim must be obtained 


early in the struggle, or its life will 
be sacrificed in vain. Instantly the 
cowboys dismount and begin to cut 
up the carcass. With knives and 
hatchets from the camp supply, they 
cut the animal in half, severing the 
body quickly and _ skilfully from 
head to rump. With the two halves 
spread out flat on the earth, two 
other firemen attach the ends of 
long ropes to the hoofs, and mount- 
ing their ponies start toward the 
approaching fire with the half of 
the carcass dragging between them. 

This is their simple fire appara- 
tus,—fire engine, watér-tower, hand 
grenade, chemical engine, and hook- 
and-ladder truck all combined. On 
it they must depend entirely for ex- 
tinguishing the approaching wall of 
flame. The desperate character of 
the assault becomes apparent at 
once. Not one cowboy pony in a 
dozen will stand the ordeal. One 


must face the fire and leap across’ 


the blazing grass. The two riders, 
dragging their queer fire extin- 
guisher on the ground between 
them, must watch for their oppor- 
tunity, and take advantage of the 
first lull in the fire or race up and 
down the line of flames to find a 
favorable opening. Where the 
grass is tall and dry, no horse and 
rider could pass through the fiery 
furnace unscathed. 

Here and there on the prairies the 
grass is shorter and thinner, and 
when the fire burns low at one of 
these places, the cowboy who is to 
make the daring dash into the 
flames, shouts sharply to his com- 
rade: 

“Here we are, Hank! Lend a 
hand quick!” 

Both horses are spurred to their 
top speed. Racing down the line, 
they suddenly turn sharply to the 
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right, and come up face to face 
with the blazing grass. Close be- 
hind them follows the rest of the 
cavalcade, each ready to step in and 


take the position of danger if neces- - 


sity demands it. 

The leader urges his horse for- 
ward, blindly and furiously now, 
giving him no time to turn or stam- 
pede. Straight for the flames he 
dashes, and then, with nostrils dis- 
tended, and eyes staring at the 
crackling grass, sudden fear seizes 
the animal. Willing, broken to obey 
his rider’s slightest behest, and 
never before gfraid of man or beast, 
the quivering creature suddenly 
balks, halting and rearing on hind 
legs as never before. The dread of 
fire has proved too much for his 
mettlesome spirit. 

This is no time to break refractory 
ponies or to urge them on against 
their will. The moments lost might 
prove fatal. Already the flames have 
gained upon the stampeding cattle, 
and the wall of fire is extending rap- 
idly far to the right and to the left. 
Chagrined and mortified, the rider 
of the balking horse, turns and quits 
the post of danger and responsibil- 
ity. 

“Here you are, Bud!” shouts an- 
other rider close behind. “Give us 
the end of the rope. Now, you 
speckled devil, go it!” 

The last, addressed to his horse, 
is accompanied by a lash of whip 
and dig of spur. The horse springs 
forward, forced to the very edge of 
the fire. The grass tangled around 
his feet flares up in bright’ flames 
and lights up the distended nostrils. 


_ The scorching heat of the flames 


blisters skin and hair, burning and 

singeing the latter until it smells 

rank in the keen, cool prairie air. 
The danger line is too close for 


the second horse to retreat, or, born 
of better parents, and accustomed 
to the work, he plunges straight for 
the fire. Beyond the wall of flame 
there is a blackened smoking area 
which seems to offer relief, and 
thitherward the horse goes in a mad 
gallop. Men go down in this 
plunge, dropping straight in the 
fire, and horses go wild with pain 
and terror, racing across the plains 
in a mad stampede that the best 
rider cannot check. Smoke-blinded 
and scorched with the heat of the 
flames, the cowboy must still cling 
to his seat, and guide his charger 
back to his line of duty. 

The horseman holding the other 
rope keeps to the windward of the 
flames, and then the two follow the 
line of fire in a fierce gallop. The 
bloody half of a carcass dragged 
along the grass extinguishes the 
flames better than a fire engine 
could. It smothers the flames, and 
beats them down to the earth. A 
few sparks may escape, but in the 
rear of the two plunging riders 
come the rest of the cowboys, using 
their rolled slickers to dash out anv 
remaining sparks. 

The dash for the fire line is an 
exciting experience. With wild 
whoops and yells, the daring firemen 
race, holding firmly to the ends of 
the rope, and choking and gasping 
for breath at every step. In vain the 
ponies try to run away from the fire, 
kicking, rearing, and cavorting. But 
they are held in iron grips, and their 
heads are always kept straight down 
to the fire line. 

“Pull her in, Hank! Pull her in!” 

Hank on the burnt side of the 
line rushes closer to the fire to give 
his companion a chance to fall back 
from the clouds of smoke and flame. 
After all the cowboy who does not 
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make the daring ride through the 
wall of flame has the worst of the 
bargain. The wind is sweeping the 
smoke and flame toward him, and at 
times he is nearly overwhelmed by 
them. When the wind is blowing 
hard the flames leap ten and twenty 
feet through the air, and banners of 
blazing prairie grass float through 
the air to strike one on the hands 
or face. 

Tightening and shortening the 
rope, and then running it out to its 
full “length, the firemen continue 
their frenzied flight. Now they're 
overwhelmed by smoke and flame; 
then a lessening of the wind enables 
them to gather new strength and 
energy for the struggle. <A _ horse 
stumbles and falls before the flames. 
It is too late to save him, and the 
fire rushes over him to stifle his 
screams of pain and fear. Some- 
times it is the rider who sways 
blindly in his saddle and pitches 
headforemost to the ground. Half 
a dozen mounted cowboys rush to 
his assistance, and drag him to a 
place of safety. 

During a prairie fire in Garza 
county, Texas, a few years ago, two 
cowboys were unhorsed, and were 
so burnt that they died from the ef- 
fects within a week. Six horses 
were killed before the fire was ex- 
tinguished, and a score of fire- 
fighters were so burned and blistered 
that the skin peeled off their hands 
and face. Only two years before 
this a prairie fire raged through the 
unsettled counties of Garza, Kent 
and Crosby, destroying nearly 
twenty thousand head of cattle, and 
innumerable ranches and _ settlers’ 
cabins. A dozen years ago fires 
were so frequent and destructive in 
the lower Pandandle country of 
Texas that it was unsafe in the late 
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summer and autumn for detached 
cowboys to ride across the plains. 
Overtaken by the fire alone death 
was the only thing they could ex- 
pect. Loose herds of roaming cattle 
were equally at the mercy of the 
flames. Tens of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle were then annu- 
ally destroyed by fire in that region. 

Wierd and grand a sight as a 
prairie fire is at night time, it carries 
only dismay and fear to the hearts 
of those who understand its full 
meaning. It is only by concerted 
and systematic action of the cowboy 
firemen that the fires to-day are 
made to do less destruction. Before 
the present method of fighting the 
flames was adopted, the emigrants 
and cowboys fought the flames with 
wet sacks. If the camp was pitched 
near running water, a water brigade 
was quickly formed, and the flames 
were attacked with wet tow sacks. 
\Vagons were run from the river or 
spring along the line of fire-fighters, 
supplying them with wet sacks to 
extinguish the blaze.. Sometimes 
cowboys galloped back and forth 
from the river to the fighting line, 
renewing the hot, dry sacks with 
new ones soaked in the water. The 
excitement ran high at such times, 
for the fury of the flames fanned by 
a strong wind was not easily over- 
come. They would leap over the 
heads of the firemen at times and 
start new fire lines in their rear. 
Thus retreating and advancing, the 
men would fight to extinguish the 
blaze, joined in by other cowboys 
who had seen the fire in the distance. 
The first signs of a prairie fire is the 
signal for every cowboy and camper 
to pick up his goods and hurry to 
the front to lend assistance. At 
such moments every cowboy is a 
fireman, and he must exert himself 
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to control the flames even though he 
has no direct property loss to sus- 
tain. It is one of the unwritten laws 
of the plains, which, to ignore, is to 
excite the general wrath and dislike 
of all comrades. | 

East and West, or North and 
South, the firemen work with their 
two drags, each made of the half of 
a beef, and gradually they grow in- 
distinct in the distance as they gal- 
lop in opposite directions. They 
generally cross the line of fire at the 
same point, and then begin opera- 
tions in opposite directions, working 
rapidly toward the end of either 
wing of burning grass. The cow- 
boys divide up into two squadrons 
to follow, and they do not meet 
again until the fire is burnt out. 
Possibly the next morning, follow- 


lowing the line of burnt, charred 
grass, one returning company hunts 
up the other. 

“How is it, Joe? Anybody hurt?” 
comes the shout across the plains 
when they sight each other. 

“Nothin’ much! Bud’s done up 
for a week—burnt on hands an’ 
face—an’ Bill lost his horse. Any- 
body burnt yer way?” 

“No! Jest two horses, an’—yes, 
Hank got a cinder in his eye, an’ 
lost most of his hair. No cattle 
lost.” 

“Waal, grub’s ready. Let’s eat!” 

And they eat to satisfy appetites 
that have been mightily stimulated 
by a night of fire-fighting. Of such 
stuff are the cowboy fire-fighters or 
firemen of the plains made. 


Nantucket in the Revolution 


By ArtTHuR H. GARDNER 


HE decade preceding the Revo- 
lutionary period had been a 
prosperous one for Nantucket. 

In the century which had elasped 
since John and Richard Gardner had 
migrated thither from Salem and 
cast in their lot with Thomas Macy, 
Edward Starbuck, Tristram Coffin, 
Peter Folger and others of that 
little band of pioneers, a _ thrifty 
township had sprung up on this 
island wilderness and held high 
rank—third it was claimed—in com: 
mercial importance among the mari- 
time ports of the colonies. 

From its remote and isolated loca- 
tfon, its circumscribed limits and 
other natural conditions, it early be- 


came apparent to the settlers of Nan- 
tucket that their chief resources must 
be drawn from the ocean rather than 
the soil, and they applied themselves 
to the development ot an hitherto u.- 
tried industry—the  whale-fishery. 
Beginning by pursuing in boats from 
the shore occasional whales which 
ventured in sight of land, they later 
employed small vessels to go in search 
of the leviathan at greater distances 
and encouraged by the success of 
these early tundertakings, gradually 
fitted out larger craft and extended 
their voyages until Nantucket’s whal- 
ing fleet numbered upwards of one 
hundred and fifty vessels manned by 
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more than two thousand men. The 
prosecution of the. business on this 
extensive scale necessarily carried in 
its train and tributary to it numervu: 
other industries. Rope-walks, candlc- 
works, coopers’ shops, and sail-lofts 
were hives of industry, blacksmiths, 
boat-builders, carpenters, painters, 
draymen, in fact, all classes of artisans 
and mechanics found steady employ- 
ment, the air resounded with the hum 
of activity and the town was prosper- 
ous and thriving. 

Such was the condition of Nan- 
tucket when, the clouds of political 
discontent, aroused by the oppressive 
acts of the Mother Country, began to 
gather in the colonial horizon. Ere 
long rumblings of the approaching 
conflict were wafted across the waters. 
Of the three tea ships whose cargoes 
were unceremoniously dumped into 
Boston Harbor on that memorable 
night in December, 1773, the “Dart- 
mouth,” Captain Hall, and_ the 
“Beaver,” Captain Hezekiah Coffin, 
were owned by William Rotch of 
Nantucket, and thither they returned 
immediately, bringing the disquieting 
news. Of the fate of these two fa- 
mous ships it may be interesting to 
know that in April, 1774, the “Dart- 
mouth” was sent to London with a 
cargo of oil and foundered at sea on 
her return trip in November of that 
year. The “Beaver” went to Brazil 
Banks, filled with oil, and in 1774 
sailed for London, where Captain 
Coffin died and the ship was sold. 
The “Beaver” was built on North 
River in 1772, about the same time as 
the “Bedford,” another Nantucket 


whaler owned by Mr. Rotch, and des- 
tined to become equally famous in 
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connection with events incident to the 
struggle for Independence, and of 
which mention will be made later. 

One of the earliest acts particularly 
affecting Nantucket was the passage 
by the English parliament in 1774 0! 
the “Massachusetts Bay Restraining 
Bill,” the operation of which was to 
prevent trade to any save British 
ports, and to prohibit the Newfound- 
land and other American fisheries. 
On petition of English Friends, or 
Quakers, representing the bad effect 
of this rigorous law on Nantucket, the 
island was exempted from its provis- 
ions, whereupon the Colonial con- 
gress, to prevent the Newfoundland 
fishery being supplied with provisions 
through Nantucket, passed an act pro- 
hibiting the exportation of provisions 
to that island from any of the colonies 
save that of Massachusetts Bay, and 
on the 7th of July, 1775, further or- 
dered 


“that no provisions or necessaries of any 
kind be exported from any part of this 
colony to the Island of Nantucket until 
the inhabitants of said island shall have 
given full and sufficient satisfaction .. . 
that the provisions they have now by 
them have not been and shall not be ex- 
pended in foreign but for domestic con- 
sumption.” 


Of course the effect of this order was 
to kill the Newfoundland fishery and 
deprive the islanders of one of their 
means of support. 

Meantime the war cloud which had 
hovered over the colonies had burst, 
and open hositilities begun. Blood 
had been shed at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. While the echoes of 
that “first shot heard round the world” 
reverberated over the country and 
quickened the enthusiasm of the colo- 
nists, they carried consternation and 
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dismay to the inhabitants of Nan- 
tucket, a large proportion of whom 
were Quakers and opposed on relig- 
ious principles to bearing arms. The 
situation of the island was peculiarly 
unfortunate. Lying thirty miles from 
the mainland, exposed to inroads of 
either belligerent and with neither 
able to protect her, cut off from sup- 
plies and with all business at a stand- 
still, a common distress fell upon ali 
her brave hearts. The whaling fleet, 
representing a large part of the wealth 
of the island, was necessarily much at 
sea, liable to capture, while there was 
scarce a family but had some member 
on shipboard, for whose safety the 
keenest anxiety was felt. Most of the 
whalers, however, arrived home in 
safety, the English government direct- 
ing their efforts in the early part of 
the conflict to land operations, and 
neglecting until later to send out their 
cruisers in great numbers. Each 
whaleship which arrived, however, 
added to, rather than lessened the em- 
barrassment of the islanders, since it 
increased the number of consumers of 
their rapidly decreasing stores, while 
furnishing no means of replenishment. 

In September, 1775, the Selectmen 
of Sherburne addressed a letter to the 
General Court, setting forth the dis- 
tress occasioned by the order cutting 
off their sources of supplies and re- 
questing that it be so far modified as 
to suffer the necessaries of life to be 
brought them. Whereupon a resolve 
was adopted authorizing the commit- 
tee of correspondence for the town of 
Falmouth to grant permits to the in- 
habitants of Nantucket to purchase 
supplies in specified quantities. The 
resolve also made the members of the 


committee a kind of spies to watch 
over the islanders. In December the 
General Court became suspicious that 
the islanders were importing more 
provisions than were needed for do- 
mestic consumption and supplying the 
same to the enemy, whereupon they 
called for an accounting and ordered 
the withholding of any further of pro- 
visions, fuel or necessaries, and thie 
printers of the colonies were in. 
structed to publish this order in their 
newspapers. As a result of this pub- 
lic proscription great suffering ensued 
among the islanders,, who’ were 
brought to the verge of famine. 
Early in 1776 the Selectmen of Sher- 
burne succeeded in satisfying the Gen- 
eral Court that their suspicions were 
unfounded and the prohibitive order 
was suspended. 

Whaling having now ceased, the 
wharves and shores were lined with 
vessels stripped to their naked masts. 
The necessities of the inhabitants com- 
pelled them to turn their attention to 
developing such resources as were 
within their immediate reach. Some 
engaged in farming, others in fishing 
near the shore in boats. Cut off from 
all kinds of imported goods, they dis- 
pensed with those that were not abso- 
lutely essential, while necessity in- 
vented substitutes for others. Little 
advantage from their fishing coul/ 
they derive without salt, while the dii- 
ficulty of importing it rendered its 
price almost prohibitive. To mect 
this exigency salt works were estabh- 
lished at various points on the island 
and its manufacture attempted after a 
crude fashion. A considerable quan- 
tity was thus obtained, but not enough 
to compensate for the expense in- 
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curred, and the attempts were finally 
abandoned. The failure was attrib- 
uted to the prevalence of fog keeping 
the air moist and preventing the water 
from evaporating as rapidly as re- 
quired. 

Meantime the merchants, whose 
ships and commodities were lying idle, 
conceived the idea of clubbing together 
and dispatching a few vessels to the 
West Indies laden with oil, candles, 
etc., for which good returns were cer- 
tain could they elude the enemy, and 
by a number joining in loading one 
vessel the individual loss in case of 
capture would be less severely felt. 

By order of the Provincial Con- 
gress, all vessels sailing to foreign 
ports without colony permits were law- 
ful prizes if captured by privateers. 
From the records in the office of the 
secretary of state it appears that some 
six or eight applications for permits 
were filed by Nantucket merchants 
early in 1777, and orders were issued 
to the Naval Officer of the port of 
Nantucket to allow these vessels to 
proceed on their voyages, they being 
manned wholly by Quakers. The 
few which returned in safety made 
very profitable voyages, but the risk 
of capture finally became so great in 
consequence of the increasing number 
of British vessels which thronged the 
American coast, that the enterprise 
became too hazardous to continue, not 
so much on account of pecuniary loss, 
as of the sufferings of those who were 
captured, many of whom languished 
and perished in English prison ships 
established on the coast. Cut off from 
this meagre source of supply, and ren- 
dered desperate by privations and suf- 
ferings which daily grew more and 


more intense, a number of the inhabi- 
tants ran open sailboats to Connecticut 
and elsewhere to procure provisions, 
making their trips by night, and se- 
lecting dark and stormy ones even in 
winter to pass the ports held by the 
enemy, preferring the danger of foun 
dering at sea to falling into the hands 
of the British and incarceration in the 
dreaded prison ships. 

by these means and with what bread 
stuff was raised on the island the dis- 
tress of the inhabitants was in a meas- 
ure relieved, though many were barely 
saved from death. The risk attend- 
ing the trips was great and many lost 
their lives in them. Even then pro- 
vision was scarce and dear. Corn was 
frequently $3 a bushel and sometimes 
more. Flour was $30 a barrel and 
other breadstuff in proportion. The 
suffering for clothing, however, was 
inconsiderable throughout the war, for 
immediately on being cut off from tlic 
supply of English manufactures the 
women in each family engaged in 
weaving cloths of various kinds for 
their own household. Twelve or fif 
teen thousand sheep roamed over the 
island, subsisting on the herbage 
which its soil produced and they fur- 
nished wool in abundance, which was 
carded, spun and woven. A consid- 
erable quantity of flax was raise! 
yearly, dye stuff was readily obtain- 
able, and by the industry of the women 
the members of each household were 
thus kept supplied with comfortabie 
homespun clothing. 

Prior to the war the inhabitants had 
depended on the mainland for their 
wood. This source being now cut 
off, recourse was had to such fuel as 
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was obtainable on the island. Sev- 
eral swamps outside the town were 
found to abound with peat, and gen- 
eral permission was granted by the 
owners for the public to dig there- 
from, without charge. Many availed 
themselves of the privilege, while 
others went up harbor in boats to 
Coskata, some six or eight miles from 
town, and cut firewood, while still 
others used the scrub oaks on the 
“commons” or brush from _ the 
swamps. All these were hard, tedious 
and laborious methods of procuring 
fuel, but the inhabitants eagerly anJ 
thankfully availed themselves of them. 

Meantime the island was often vis- 
ited by English cruisers who would 
threaten to sack or burn the town, and 
this kept the inhabitants in a state of 
constant apprehension, although the 
enemy never carried their threats out 
to any considerable extent until one 
day in the early spring of 1779. On 
the sixth of April a fleet of eight ves- 
sels came down to the bar, where all 
but two anchored. The latter entered 
the harbor and made fast to the wharf. 
About a hundred armed men landed 
and proceeded to plunder the stores 
and commit other depredations. They 
were expostulated with by leading 
citizens and finally desisted, but not 
until they had destroyed and carried 
away property to the value of $50,000 
or more. 

The inhabitants now determined to 
no longer submit without protest. A 
town meeting was convened and it 
was voted to apply to the General 
Court for permission to send a com- 
mittee to the British commanders in 
New York to represent the situation 
at Nantucket and solicit redress and 


protection. Permission was granted 
and Benjamin Tupper, Timothy Fol- 
ger, Samuel Starbuck and William 
Rotch were appointed. So well did 
they execute their mission that writ- 
ten orders were issued by Sir George 
Collier, commander-in-chief of the 
English naval forces, forbidding any 
further molestation of the inhabitants 
of Nantucket under severe penalties. 
Sir Henry Clinton fully united with 
these orders and gave verbal assur- 
ance to the committee that they should 
be obeyed. 

Meantime the colonial government, 
though unable to protect the helpless 
islanders, watched with jealous eye 
for the least symptoms of disloyalty. 
Early in 1778 a resolve was adopted 
by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts “for making enquiry relative to 
supplying the enemy by way of Nan- 
tucket.” What was the result of this 
does not appear, but the action of the 
town in memorializing the British 
commanders was duly reported to 
General Gates, who called it to the at- 
tention of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture with severe strictures. There- 
upon that body, notwithstanding it ha:| 
sanctioned the procedure, went 
through the farce of an investigation, 
and adopted the following resolution 
June 23, 1779, the very day that the 
order exempting Nantucket from 
British aggression was issued at New 
York: 


It appearing by sundry intercepted let- 
ters that Several Inhabitants of the island 
of Nantucket have been discovered in a 
design to carry on a correspondence and 
trade in an unjustifiable manner with the 
British troops at Newport and New York 
to the injury of the cause of the United 
States. And the town of Sherburne as a 
town on said island appears in some 
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measure guilty of a violation of their 
fidelity to said States by sending a com- 
mittee to convey their Memorial in an un- 
warrantable manner to the British troops 
at Newport and New York, .... 


the said inhabitants are hereby strictly for- 
bidden to send any memorial or have any 
communication with the enemies of these 
United States without first obtaining leave 
of this General Court. 

Following close upon this repri- 
mand and injunction by the home gov- 
ernment came the disquieting infor- 
mation that a squadron of English 
armed vessels was preparing to leave 
New York for Nantucket for the pur- 
pose of sacking and plundering the 
town, and of burning it should any 
resistance be made. It was soon 
learned that the fleet had arrived: at 
Martha’s Vineyard and was waiting 
a change of wind, then at the east- 
ward, to proceed on its mission of 
destruction. Consternation reigned. 
There seemed to be nothing to prevent 
the coming of the enemy but the con- 
tinuance of the prevailing east wind. 
Meantime the inhabitants improved 
the opportunity to secure a portion of 
their property. Carts, boats and men 
were employed day and night carry- 
ing goods out of town, or depositing 
them in scattering houses which it 
was supposed might escape the con- 
flagration. Some buried their valua- 
bles. A constant look-out was kept in 
anxiety and dread for the appearance 
of the fleet, but day after day the 
wind remained unchanged. At length 
‘the commanding officers of the fleet 
wrote to the people of Nantucket, 
under date of September 16, 1779, 
charging them with having signalled 
an approaching vessel, thus preventing 
hercapturebyan English cruiser lying 
in wait for her within the harbor, and 
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of having molested and hindered his 
Majesty’s servants on divers occasions 
in the discharge of their duties, and 
they threatened that unless immediate 
and sufficient explanation was made to 
commence operations against them. 
To each and every charge (despite the 
prohibition of the Provincial Govern- 
ment against holding communication 
with the enemy) the town, through its 
committee, returned a full and explicit 
denial, supplementing the same with a 
statement of unprovoked injuries and 
insults to which the inhabitants had 
been subjected. On their return the 
committee reported that they 

“found the gentlemen much dissatished 
but on a thorough inspection of the matter 
aud our producing to them the votes of 
the town of Sherburne, disavowing every 
such proceeding, they were satisfied so far 
as to commence no proceeding against the 
town without the future conduct of the in- 
habitants should make it necessary.” 

During all this time, and until the 
fleet returned to New York, the 
wind continued to the eastward, which 
it is probable alone prevented the im- 
mediate execution of the enemy’s de- 
signs, and many people were inclined 
to regard it as a miracle wrought by 
Divine Providence in behalf of the 
islanders. 

In July, 1780, the town forwarded 
another memorial and petition to the 
British authorities, setting forth their 
distressed condition and asking per- 
mission for twenty fishing boats to 
fish around the island, four vessels to 
be employed whaling and ten small 
craft to supply the island with wood 
and provisions. This petition ulti- 


mately resulted in securing in part the 
desired relief, though not until it had 
been several times renewed. Toward 
the latter part of 1781 a number of 
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whaling permits were issued by Ad- 
miral Digby, the British commander 
at New York. 

When it became known that some 
kind of indulgence had been granted 
by the enemy to the people of Nan- 
tucket it created considerable dissatis- 
faction in some quarters, but the 
colonial government, knowing the sit- 
uation there, inclined to condone 
rather than condemn the acceptance 
of favors from the British. Several 
vessels whaling under these permits 
were taken by American privateers, 
and carried into port, but in every in- 
stance when it was found that the per- 
mits were used for no other purpose 
than that for which they were granted 
and that the vessels had not been en- 
gaged in any illicit trade, they were 
immediately released. 

At the time of the Revolution Nan- 
tucket had fifteen London packets 
One of these—ship “Somerset,” 
Captain Alexander Coffin—was on 
her passage from London when she 
was captured by Commodore Paul 
Jones. Captain Coffin had dispatches 
from Franklin to the Continental 
Congress announcing the treaty and 
alliance with France, and _ these 
papers were subsequently forwarded 
by Jones. 

Despite outward show of neutrality 
and public disavowal of acts in viola- 
tion thereof, the people of Nantucket 
at heart were in sympathy with the 
colonists in their struggle for Inde- 
pendence. Indeed, in March, 1775, 
before hostilities had actually begun, 
two donations, one of £26—16— 
from the Congregational parish, and 
one of £90—9Q from persons un- 
known, supposed to be the Friends’ 
Society, an aggregate of over $500, 


were forwarded from Nantucket for 
the relief of the inhabitants of Bostou 
and Charlestown “suffering from the 
operatign of that cruel act of the 
British Parliament, commonly called 
the Boston Port Bill,” and during the 
war, by a preconcerted arrangement 
of the mill vanes on the hill, many a 
vessel which would otherwise have 
fallen a prey to British cruisers in the 
harbor was warned of their presenc: 
by wireless telegraphy. 

While prudence dictated the policy 
of neutrality and non-resistance gen- 
erally observed by Nantucket, it was 
in accord with the Quaker principles 
which prevailed. There were, how- 
ever, not a few restless spirits, whose 
hearts, fired by patriotism or stirred 
by indignation, chafed under the re- 
straint imposed by the more sober- 
minded majority. Some. of these 
joined the Continental army, others 
engaged on board privateers. Among 
the latter was Captain Benjamin Bun- 
ker, who early in the war enlisted as 
an armorer in a South Carolina priva- 
teer, was captured by the British and 
confined in the Jersey prison ship. 
After his release he returned to Nan- 
tucket. One day an English privateer 
which lay off the Bar sent two boats 
to intercept an in-coming schooner. 
The crew of the latter succeeded in 
beaching her and cut away her main- 
mast before the boats captured her. 
Captain Bunker hastily manned two_ 
whaleboats, retook her and made pris- 
oners of her captors. Returning to 
the wharf, he took a small schooner, 
put all his men below but two to navi- 
gate her, and ran out to and alongside 
the privateer, when his men swarmed 
aboard and captured her without strik- 
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ing a blow. Captain Bunker also 
captured another privateer in the Cod 
of the Bay near Great Point. Run- 
ning down to her with a small vessel 
and a four-pound gun, before the 
Englishman could comprehend the 
situation, the gun was fired, killing 
one man and smashing a boat, and the 
privateer was grappled, boarded and 
taken. Captain Bunker conveyed all 
his prisoners in safety to the continent 
and delivered them to the colonial 
authorities. 

Just how many Nantucketers en- 
tered the American service can never 
be ascertained for the reason that 
many enlisted to the credit of towns 
on the mainland or otherwise con- 
cealed. their identity out of considera- 
tion for the avowed neutrality of Nan- 
tucket, but it is known that at least 
twenty-one men were enrolled at one 
time under Captain Paul Jones on the 
“Ranger” in 1777, and many of them 
followed him through the war, or 
until they fell in action—one of them, 
Reuben Chase, being the “Long 
Tom Coffin” of Fennimore Cooper's 
“Pilot.” So far as is known not a 
man. entered the British service. 
Many captured seamen were given 
their choice of joining a British ves- 
sel or confinement in the prison ships, 
and invariably chose the latter, despite 
the horrors in store. It was Captain 
Nathan Coffin of Nantucket who, 
when captured by a British admiral 
and told that he must go into His 
Majesty’s service, or go into irons, 
made that memorable reply recorded 
by Bancroft: “Hang me if you will to 
the yard arm of your ship, but don’t 
ask me to become a traitor to my coun- 


try.” 


Heavy taxes were imposed on Nan- 
tucket by the colonial government, but 
owing to the impoverished condition 
of the people, but a small portion was 
collected, and the balance was re- 
mitted after the war. In addition, 
requisitions for supplies for the con- 
tinental army were made from time 
to time. In 1777 Nantucket was re- 
quired to furnish 59 blankets. In 
1778, and again in 1779, 158 pairs of 
shirts, shoes and stockings. In 1780, 
111 shirts, pairs of shoes and stock- 
ings, 55 blankets and 77,292 pounds 
of beef. In 1781, 88 shirts, pairs of 
shoes and stockings, 44 blankets and 
20,976 pounds of beef. It has been 
stated that Nantucket was exempted 
from military drafts, but I find from 
Colonial records that on January 25, 
1782, the town of Sherburne having 
signified its readiness to procure an- 
other man to fill the place of one fur- 
nished the previous December, who 
had proved to be a deserter, was 
granted ten days in which to do so 
and the state treasurer was directed 
to suspend his execution according- 
ly. Again, on a Resolve adopted 
March 7, 1782, for raising 1,500 men 
to serve in the Continental army three 
years or during the war, Nantucket’s 
apportionment is designated at sixteen 
men. 

Near the close of 1782 the old 
Quaker merchants of Nantucket re- 
ceived private information that peace 
was coming. Among the whaling 
fleet in the harbor was the ship Bed- 
ford, before alluded to. She had been 
one of the last of the whaling fleet to 
arrive during the war, returning from 
Brazil Banks in March, 1777, full of 
oil, and had lain at Nantucket ever 
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since. She was immediately fitted for 
sea and dispatched to London, and 
was the first vessel to carry the Amer- 
ican flag into a British port. She 
arrived off Trinity, February 6, 1783, 
flying the stars and stripes, and her 
appearance caused such comment and 
excitement as probably no other vessel 
ever did, before or since. Her arrival 
was thus chronicled by an English 
magazine of the day: 

The Bedford, Capt. Mooers, belonging 
in Massachusetts, arrived in the Downs the 
3d of Feb., passed the Gravesend the 4th 
and was reported at the Custom House 
the 6th inst. She was not allowed regular 
entry until some consultation had taken 
place between the Commissioners of the 
Customs and the Lords of the Council, on 
account of the many Acts of Parliament 
yet in force against the rebels in America. 
She is loaded with 488 butts of whale oil, 
is American built, manned wholly by 
American seamen, wears the rebel colors, 
and belongs to the Island of Nantucket in 
Massachusetts. This is the first vessel 
which has displayed the thirteen rebellious 
stripes in any British Port. 

About the same time William 
Rotch dispatched sloop “Speedwell” 
to St. Domingoes. She was taken 
by the British and carried into Jamai- 
ca but immediately released when it 
was learned that the war was over, 
and she showed that the first United 
States flag there On her return to 
Nantucket she was loaded with can- 
diles and sent to Quebec, where she 
was the first vessel to display the 
Stars and stripes to the wondering 


gaze of the Canadians. Thus it will 
be seen that Nantucket’s vessels 
were the first to proclaim in foreign 
ports that England’s American 
daughter had cut loose from her 
mother’s apron strings and set up 
house-keeping on her own account. 

At the beginning of the war there 
were more than 150 vessels belonging 
to Nantucket navigated by the youth 
and manhood of the island. Fifteen 
were lost at sea and 134 were cap- 
tured. Of the crews, some perished 
miserably in prison ships, others lin- 
gered years in confinement and re- 
turned, broken in health and ruined 
in fortune to destitute families. 
Macy’s history estimates that over a 
thousand lost their lives in conse- 
quence of the Revolution, but perhaps 
so large an estimate is not warranted. 
At the close of the war there remained 
only a few old hulks and the town 
resembled a deserted village. Colonial 
paper currency had been freely taken 
by the islanders and the failure of the 
government to redeem it still further 
impoverished them and added to their 
distress. 

Thus it will be seen that Nantucket, 
though she furnished no regiments to 
swell the Continental army, fitted out 
no privateers to harass the enemy at 
sea, and witnessed no sanguinary con- 
flicts within her borders, paid as dear- 
ly for the Independence of our coun- 
try as any place in the Union. 
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_ A Literary Success 


By Avice Louise Lee 


HE sat in the editor’s office, the 

outer office, waiting to be ad- 

mitted to the presence of the 
man of destiny who veiled his iden- 
tity under the vague, unsatisfactory 
term, “The Editors.” Back of her, 
behind a large desk, was a smiling, 
round-faced girl. Opposite, was the 
door leading into the editor’s pri- 
vate office. She knew because the 
round-faced girl had just conducted 
thither a small man with a nervous 
manner and an annoying way of 
clearing his throat. When the girl 
returned, she had smiled at the 
waiting woman and announced 
cheerfully, “Your turn next, Miss 
Evans.” 

“Miss Evans’’ was not the 
woman’s name, but the name signed 
to her unsuccessful stories. It was 
the name affixed to the manuscript 
now in the editor’s office, the one 
which he had written her was a fine 
character sketch but a poor story. 
She did not need to be told why. 
She understood in advance what the 
suggestions would be for certain “ad- 
ditions which might render the 
sketch acceptable.” They were not 
additions which she desired to 
make, but she had come prepared to 
listen docilly. She wondered how 
it would seem to be the writer of 
one successful story. 

The rain splashed against the 
window beside her, and through the 
wet panes she gazed down on one 
of the city’s squares and thought of 
the sketch. It was a simple story of 
life in a co-educational college: the 
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story of a girl who rode the crest of 
the wave of popularity and scholar- 
ship, and of a boy who just missed 
the best things. The girl came from 
a home of culture: the boy from a 
farm back among the hills. She had 
been sought by all the college sorori- 
ties, and had become a member of 
the best: he had been looked over 
by all the fraternities, and rejected 
as being uncouth and old. In fact, 
the term “boy” was his only by 
college courtesy, because, as a 
freshman, he was older than the 
majority of the seniors. 

The girl led her classes : he worked 
twice as hard and dropped into the 
fifth place. He was undeniably 
slow, stupid socially, their class- 
mates said, but the girl discovered 
that he was tender hearted and 


sweet spirited—the manner of man ~ 


that Lowell touched: “His strength 
was as-the strength of ten. Because 
his heart was pure.” And she saw 
many things in college life which in- 
clined her more and more toward 
the boy with his uprightness and 
manliness. 

And so it came about that her 
mates laughed good-naturedly when 
they came on the two in the library 
of the chapter house studying to- 
gether, and heard her with her 
nimbler wits appealing to him as 
they translated Horace together. 

“At her mission work, is she?” 
these laughers remarked, and dis- 
missed the matter as harmless, and 
so it proved—except to the girl. 

At the end of four years there was 
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a sad little scene in the library where 
they had studied and talked to- 
gether. The girl and three others 
had been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and she undertook to soften the 
news to the boy who had worked 
so hard and-just missed the honor. 
If the girl and four more had been 
elected, the election would have in- 
cluded him. He could not meet her 
eyes as she told him, but buried his 
quivering face in his arms and 
sobbed, great strangling sobs. And 
she sat by, wordless, while her arms 
were aching to pillow his big head, 
and her lips were longing to com- 
fort him in a way he had never 
asked for. 

When his uncontrollable grief had 
spent itself, he arose, his rugged face 
aglow with shame, and held out his 
hand. “I’m a failure,” he said 
brokenly, “so much of a failure that 
I don’t know enough to give up.” 

That was all. She went back to 
her father’s home, and he? 

The woman by the window sighed. 
She knew that the question mark 


’ must be removed in order to make 


a good story. 

The door opposite opened, and 
the little, nervous man appeared, 
speaking to some one behind him. 
For an instant the doorway framed 
the Editor, a man with a big head 
and a rugged, kindly, serious face. 
Then the door closed and left the 
woman stunned and cold. It was 
her turn now. She must face him 
and discuss that sketch. Would he 
recognize her? He must not, she 
told herself passionately. He had 
not seen her in ten years, and time 
had not passed her by untouched. 
She arose mechanically and moved 
toward the door, the girl leading the 
way. She glanced down. Her suit 
was black, and her hat—with a 


quick gesture she drew the filmy 
black veil over her face. She had 
not worn black ten years ago. There 
were other changes also. Her yel- 
low hair had darkened, and her face, 
no longer round and girlish, was a 
delicate oval with scarcely a sugges- 
tion of color. 

No, he surely would never recog- 
nize her. But with the denial came 
a glow of humiliation. There was 
the intimate story of two lives, 
with scarcely a veil drawn over the 
reality. 

The girl, with a last glance of ap- 
proval at the costume she had been 
studying, opened the door and spoke 
to the Editor. The woman heard 
her pen name with a thrill of thank- 
fulness. She was grateful, also, for 
the soft twilight caused by the rain 
of a late winter’s afternoon. 

The Editor stood at his desk fin- 
gering a manuscript, her manuscript. 
He turned to greet her with it still 
in his hand. He murmured the 
name which had been announced, 
scarcely glancing up, and indicated 
a chair near his own. 

She swept forward silently. The 
culture and unconscious pride of 
generations of good blood were in 
that sweep. The man before her 
seemed more awkward because of 
the contrast. She drew the chair 
back in the shadow of the desk and 
sat down, her head poised high and 
a brave light simmering in the 
depths of her eyes. 

There followed a moment’s silence 
while the Editor looked through the 
sketch, and its writer caught her 
breath painfully and watched him. 
He had not changed greatly save 


. that his hair was streaked with grey. 


He was still big, awkward in his 
movements, but the expression on 
his face was good to see. She found 
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Lowell's lines repeating themselves, 
“His strength was as the strength of 
ten. Because his heart was pure.” 

He sat down presently in front of 
his desk, his eyes still on the story. 
When he spoke his voice was busi- 
ness-like. “As I wrote you, you 
have a good sketch here,” he began; 
“and one that I believe would make 
a very effective story if only the girl 
could be induced to take that boy’s 
head in her arms.” He smiled down 
half quizzically at the title page, 
and waited an instant, but the girl’s 
author could not speak. Her mouth 
was parched, and the veins throb- 
bing in her throat choked her. 

The Editor turned to the last page, 
and continued. “If she could, we 
would all feel so much happier over 
it. He had worked so hard and 
missed so much. It leaves us with 
the heart ache to hear him sob and 
see him go away feeling that he has 
not only fallen short of the good 
things in his college career, but that 
he has missed the best thing in life— 
the girl’s love.” 

The woman spoke then. Her 
voice was even, but there was an ex- 
pression of fear and defiance in her 
eyes. “It seems to me that the story 
is perfectly clear on that point. He 
did not love her. In order to pro- 
duce a contrary impression I must 
re-write the entire tale.” 

“Not at all.” The Editor glanced 
up, met the defiance in her eyes and 
his own fell. “You have meant to 
be perfectly clear on that point and 
failed. I am glad you have. He did 
love her. She was his good angel 
stooping to him without a trace of 
condescention in her manner—but 
he could not forget that he was of the 
earth earthy, just an awkward, 
stupid, slow, overgrown man who 
never attained what he reached for, 
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neglected and friendless in that col- 
lege city save for her. If only you 
would re-write the end—if she 
would only give the boy the least 
glimmer of the idea that she—cares, 
it would leave the reader feeling 
happier.” 

The woman pressed her hand 
against her heart under her coat. 
Her tone was cold, collected. “That 
would be contrary to her ideas of 
womanhood. It would not be a sat- 
isfactory ending to me.”’ 

The Editor rested his elbow on 
the desk and dropped his head on 
his hand. Only his mouth and chin 
were visible. “Yes,” he assented 
slowly, “it would be contrary to her 
nature. And as for the boy, as he 
sat there shamed and struggling 
with his disappointment, he lacked 
the courage to dream that she— 
cared.” The Editor paused abrupt- 
ly a moment. “Neither would it be 
true to his nature to end the story 
happily there through his initiative. 
Then, I think, that the only way out 
of it to gain the desired end, yet pre- 
serve consistency in the characters, 
is to carry the story on to other 
years and brighter days for the boy.” 

Suddenly the Editor dropped his 
hand and looked full at the woman. 
“Will you do that—Meb?” 

“Oh!” she cried, and then sat very 
still. He knew her. That old ab- 
surd nickname she had not heard 
since their college days. It was all 
unreal, humiliating with that confes- 
sion lying on the desk between them. 
“You knew me?” she faltered, and 
stopped. 

The Editor leaned back and 
pushed the manuscript from him. 
His face was calm, but back of its 
rugged strength lay a tenderness in- 
visible to the downcast eyes of the 
woman. “Know you?” he repeated, 


and his voice had lost a bit of its 
steadiness. “I should have known 
you with my eyes shut, and my ears 
I knew you before you 


She drew herself up proudly al- 
though her hand stole under her 
coat once more. Her voice had ac- 
quired the steadiness his had lost, 
although there was a strange burn- 
ing in her eyes, and her throat ached 
with the tension of the muscles. 

“It was unfair of you, then, to 
send for me.” She arose with a 
proud gesture, and turned toward 
the door. “Throw it into the waste 
basket,” she said with a sweep of 
her hand toward the manuscript. “I 
do not care to make any changes or 
additions.” 

“But I do.” The determination in 
the Editor’s voice made it unfamiliar. 

She paused uncertainly and 
glanced back. He left his desk and 
stood between her and the door. 
His face was earnest and pleading. 

“Meb,” he began, “don’t leave the 
boy to miss the best thing all his 
life—Meb!” 

The wistfulness in his tone caused 
her heart to suffocate her, but the 
dignity of wounded pride was in her 
manner. A faint color crept into her 
pale cheeks, and her wide eyes 
looked into his with startled intent- 
ness. 

“Often since you came to the 
city,” he went on slowly, “I have 
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walked past your home wondering 
if you had forgotten me, watching 
to catch a glimpse of you, promising 
myself that the next time I would 
enter—” 

“But you never came.” She in- 
terrupted him in an accusing tone. 

He drew a long breath and looked 
at her hungrily. “My hand has 
been on the door bell, but the recol- 
lection of our college days over- 
powered me. The thought of you 
always brought back the poverty- 
stricken, stammering, toiling drudge 
who never succeeded. That side of 
me was all you had known.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “how little you 
know me or understand—” 

“But I thought I understood, and 
I waited until the story came. Then 
I could wait no longer. I felt I 
must see you—must hear your 
voice.” His own broke. 

All her womanhood arose in a 
passionate protest. “And so you 
forced me to come to you—as you 
always did. It is unfair, unfair!” 

The man started and looked at 
her with a dawning light in his eyes. 
A smile suddenly touched his lips. 
With a movement at once gentle 
and masterful he took her in his 
arms and raised her face to his. 

“Meb,” he said tenderly, “in the 
story's new ending you shall not 
have occasion to accuse me of that 
again.” 
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THE MEADOWS 


An Old House at Wayland 


By ALFRED WAYLAND CUTTING 


(Mdlustrated by photographs made by the author) 


NOTABLE example of the 

adaptation of an eighteenth 

century farm-house to the re- 
quirements of a modern summer 
home, in which all of the old fea- 
tures are preserved, and inany others 
in harmony with its age and history 
added, is to be seen in “The Island” 
at Wayland, Massachusetts, the 
residence of the Misses Buckingham, 
the great-granddaughters of Mr. 
Joseph T. Buckingham, the founder 
of the New England Magazine. 

In obtaining the results here 
achieved, the material available 
was abundant. Not only was there 
a fine basis in the original house, 
which contained in an elementary 
form the features desired, but its 
Situation and natural advantages, 
combined with its associations and 
history, were such as to make pos- 
sible an ideal combination of beauty 
and interest. 

The house 
mile from the 
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is situated about a 
village of Wayland, 


on what has long been known as 
“The Island” or “Heard’s Island,” 
so-called from the family who 
owned it for over a hundred years. 
This is a tract of some four hundred 
acres of hills and meadows, partly 
wooded, divided into four farms. 
Geologically described, it is a mass 
of modified glacial drift, rising to a 
low drumlin on the east, and con- 
taining no stratified rocks or ledges. 
In the westerly part are several fine 
examples of kames, known as 
Pigeon Hill, Five Rail Hill and 
Stony Point. 

The Island is entirely surrounded 


by water. The Sudbury River 
sweeps around it on two sides, 
which with the wide spreading 


meadows and Pelham Pond on the 
west, encircle it. Over these meadows 
a willow bordered causeway leads 
from the town, crossing the river at 
the “Farm Bridge” and continuing 
over the Island, where on the west, 
the road skirts the forest-bordered 
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THE HOUSE IN 1884 


edge of the lake for half a mile, 
forming one of the most beautiful 
roads of the town. 

In the spring of the year the 
meadows are frequently flooded, 
forming a vast inland sea entirely 


surrounding the Island, the name of 


which is then apparent. In the old 


‘times, during these floods, the only 
‘means of communicatién with the 


village was by boats,. and old resi- 
dents describe the arrival of the 
“people from the Island” at church 
in this way. In the town records 


we read an order passed in 180! 


“That a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed to set out a sufficient num- 


ber. of willow trees on the Cause- 


way, to answer the purpose of 
Guides in time of flood.” 

The house is situated in the west- 
erly part of the Island on slightly 
rising ground, overlooking the lake, 
which has an expanse of some one 
hundred acrés. -A beautiful view to 
the west shows the Sudbury Hills 


‘beyond; the blue outline of Nob- 
‘scot Hill being the central feature. . 
The house stands on an ample lawn 


sloping to the lake and is shaded by 
three wide spreading elms over one 
hundred and fifty years old. The 
second of these is famous as being 
one of the largest in the state. Ata 
height of five feet from the ground, 
its trunk measures twenty feet four 
inches in circumference, and the ends 
of its pendant branches touch the 
ground at a distance of sixty-five 
feet from the trunk, thus covering a 
space one hundred and thirty feet 
in diameter. A large chestnut tree 
rises nearly to the height of the 
elms on the east side, where a row 
of slender Lombardy poplars _fol- 
lowing a wall divides the house- 
grounds. from the pasture beyond. 
The old house, as it now appears, 
pale yellow, with white porch, win- 
(tow frames and Ionic columned 
verandas at either end, stands amid 
clumps of lilac and syringa bushes 


‘some four hundred feet back from 


the low woodbine-covered wall 
which bounds the road. The lawn 
follows the natural undulations of 
the ground, and is broken by groups 
of hawthorns and lilacs and smaller 
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trees, all of which are dominated by 
the giant elms. One of these in the 
course of its history has been badly 
damaged by ice, one-half having 
fallen, but it is still a mighty tree, 
holding its own with its fellows. A 
fenced garden at the east, with 
brick walks between the borders 
contains a profusion of the flowers 
of an old-fashioned country garden. 
The entrance drive-way has been 
placed at the west of the house in 
order not to detract from the sweep 
of lawn under the elms, and brick 
and flagstone paths lead from this 
through the shrubbery to the differ- 
ent doors and verandas. 

The interior of the house is in 
perfect harmony with its age and 
character, every piece of furniture, 
mirror and brass being contempo- 
raneous, most of which are family 
heir-looms. The wood-work is prin- 
cipally white, and old-fashioned 
landscape wall-paper is used in two 
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rooms. A canopied four post bed- 
stead in one chamber has descended 
from the great-great-grandmother 
of the present owners. 

The house and locality are not 
without history. The Island was 
evidently the site of an Indian settle- 
ment, and relics of their occupation 
have been found in all parts of it. 
Especially on the sandy knolls or 
bluffs near the lake, stone axes, 
chisels and arrow heads have been 
dug up in great numbers. Recently 
near the shore a mass of chips and 
splinters of white quartz was found, 
among which were several imper- 
fect arrow heads, showing where an 
Indian arrow head maker had plied 
his craft. Several ancient silver and 
copper coins, French and English, 
have been plowed up. 

The Island in 1639, then a part of 
the town of Sudbury, was granted 
by “The General Court of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony in New England” 
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to Herbert Pelham, in return for 
services rendered the Colony. Mr. 
Pelham came from England in 1638 
and was elected the first treasurer 


of Harvard College, December 27th, 


1643. It is not known that he ever 
lived upon this property, but his 


memory has been perpetuated by 


the name of the lake, which was 
known as Pelham Pond, until the 
long occupation of the Island by the 
Heard family, when it was locally 
known as Heard’s Pond. The 
former name is still officially used on 
maps. A reference to his owner- 
ship has been made in Mr. Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner’s charming little 
book “Penelope’s Suitors,” founded 
upon an incident related in Win- 
throp’s History of New England. 


Penelope Pelham was a sister of 
Herbert, and married Governor 


Richard Bellingham in 1641. In an 
imaginary diary of hers she writes 
in the story, “October 16, 1639— 


-: Brother Herbert took us to visit his 
néw plantation at Sudberry, where 


he hath a house already set up. 


Took along a servant and hamper, 
containing wherewithal to dine.” 

In connection with the flooded 
meadows of the Sudbury River it is 
interesting to note that in 1644 Her- 
bert Pelham was appointed one of 
five commissioners to investigate 
this matter and to report to-the 
General Court as to its causes and 
possibilities of mitigation. The re- 
port does not exist, but the remedy 
has never been found and the floods 
still prevail annually despite the ef- 
forts of the farmers for two hundred 
and sixty years. 

In 1711 the Island was sold by 
Edward Pelham, son of Herbert Pel- 
ham to Samuel Stone, who built the 
present house in 1715. Its comple- 
tion was hurried to allow his wife to 
be confined in it, and his daughter 
Tabatha was born there January 9, 
1715. From her has descended one 
of the: prominent families of the 
town, the Noyses. The next owner 
of the property was Thomas Bent, 
who planted the elms about 1750. 
They were vigorous trees when, in 
the early light of the morning of 
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April 19, 1775, his sons, their 
muskets in their hands, passed under 
them on the way to Concord and 
Lexington. A curious double head- 
stone in the old graveyard, moss- 
grown and sunken, states that both 
Thomas Bent and his wife died 
“Wednesday morning, July 26,1775." 
There is a tradition that he died from 
a wound received at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and that his wife died 
the same day, of sorrow. 

In 1779 the Island came into the 
possession of the Heard family with 
whom it has been associated ever 
since. In 1884 the kindly old gentle- 
man, Mr. Abel Heard, who for 
eighty-nine useful and happy years 
had lived in the house, died, and it 
came into the possession of the 
present owners. 

The main body of. the house is 
substantially the same as when it 
was built in 1715. The highway 
formerly passed nearer, between the 
two elms in front of the house and 
the one standing farther to the west. 
This last tree formerly shaded the 
barn, which stood across the road. 
The highway was relocated by the 
present owners, at the time of the 
renovation of the house. New 
rooms were then built at the rear, 
and the front porch and verandas 
added. The heavy timbers bearing 
the marks of the adze are to be seen 
in the ceilings and walls of all the 
old rooms. solid window 
frames, mortised and joined by 
wooden pins are still in place, as are 
the wrought iron nails of the clap- 
boards, each one hammered out by 
hand. The enormous chimney in 
the middle of the building has flues 
leading to fire places in all the 
rooms. This is built of extremely 
soft bricks, showing traces of very 
slight burning in their construction. 
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They were probably made at clay 
pits near the pond, the traces of 
which are still visible. In the course 
of remodelling the house, the clap- 
boards and sheathing were taken off 
for the introduction of new sills, and 
the walls were found to be filled be- 
tween the studding with the same 
soft bricks, thus following the plan 
of construction seen in contemporary 
“brick and timber” houses in Eng- 
land with the addition here of the 
outside sheathing. A “treasure hole” 
was discovered in the chimney be- 
hind the panelling of one of the 
rooms, where a bag of coin might 
have been placed with a reasonable 
degree of safety in case of fire. 
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PANELLED WALL IN DINING ROOM 


The entire chimney side of two 
rooms, the east room down stairs 
and the west chamber upstairs and 


front hall, are panelled, the remain- » 


ing walls being plastered. This 
panelling was found to be covered 
with seven layers of wall paper, and 
the wood-work when reached, was 
painted a dull drab, with a red 
border at the base-some four inches 
wide. 
At the time of the renovation it 
was learned that the old house in 
Cambridge which had been the 
birthplace and early home of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, was to be 
torn down, and that all of the old 
material was for sale. Acting upon 
this opportunity, the west door 
frame, with its fluted pilasters sup- 
porting the dentalled pediment, the 


mantel and fire-frame of a chamber,. 


and all the dentals from the eaves 
were purchased, moved to Wayland 
and duly installed at the Island. Dr. 
Holmes in a letter written at the 
time, expressed his pleasure that 
these features of his old home were 
to be thus preserved. It is not inap- 
propriate that the Island should be 
associated in this way with memories 
of Dr. Holmes, the lover of the great 
elms of New England. It is the 
same giant whose branches now fall 
over his porch, to which allusion is 
made in the “Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table.”” And in the “Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,” he refers to this 
porch when he describes his old 
home “Where military consultations 
were held when the house was Gen- 
eral Ward’s headquarters, where the 
Provincial Generals planned the 
movement which ended in the forti- 
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fying of Bunker Hill, where Warren 
slept the night before the battle, and 
where President Langdon of Har- 
vard went forth from the west door 
and prayed for God's blessing on 
the men just setting forth on their 
bloody expedition.” 

In the White Chamber at Cam- 
bridge, from which was taken the 
mantel now in the west chamber at 
the Island, Dr. Holmes says in the 
same book, “I wrote the first verses 
that made me known, with a pencil.” 
It is unnecessary to state that this 
poem was “Old Ironsides.” 

For many years the Island, or 
“The Farm” as the whole locality 
was called, in the days of the Heard 
family’s occupancy, was the home 
of merriment and good times. The 
great west chamber, extending 
across the whole end of the house 
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was the scene of many a dance and 
spelling match in the winter time; 
and in the summer, where in the 
town was there such a place for a 
picnic as “The Farm?” ‘There 
under the shade of the elms, the 
older people would sit looking off 
across the rippling waters of the 
lake to the hills beyond, while the 
boats and the pine groves of “Stony 
Point” claimed the young men and 
maidens. The lovable old couple 
who lived here so many years, were 
never so happy as when acting the 
hosts on these occasions, and are re- 
membered with affection and re- 
spect by their many guests. Mr. 
Abel Heard was a pensioner of the 
War of 1812. He had a large sail- 
boat on the lake and delighted to 
use it with his friends. This and 
the great chain swing hanging from 
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one of the elms, were institutions of 
the town. Dr. Thomas W. Par- 
sons, the poet, spent many summers 
at the Island to which he was 
strongly attached. 

The old place is now tenderly 
cared for and cherished. Although 
it wears a different garb than for- 


merly, it is the beautiful dress of 
dignified old-age. Whatever 
features have been added have been 
carefully considered to this end, that 


new 


it may stand amid modern life, a 


worthy representative of an old 


New England Homestead. 
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Berkshire 


By MARGARET RIDGELY SCHOTT 


KNOW not if when bridal mists of day 
O’erhang the leafy forehead of thy hills 
I like thee best, O place of flowers and May! 
Or if when night fulfils 


The whispered promise of her twilight dreams, 
And folds thee sleeping, to her darkened side, 
When stars, like fallen comets in thy streams, 
Shine through the misty tide. 


Or if when through thy sylvan solitude 
Runs rioting the sorcery of spring, 
And voice is given to every thrush’s mood, 
And life to every wing, 


Thy lands are fairer—or when crowned with gold 
And scarlet robed, the harvest wealth attained, 
Thy woodland ways of flying flame unfold, 
Flaunting the glory gained. 


But whether blooming or deflowered hills, 
The haunting image of thy gracious face 
Heightens the laughing hours of joy, and fills 
The hours of pain with grace. 


Beneath the benison of alien skies, 
In lands whose beauty would our love estrange, 
Thy charm still holds the fancy, and defies 
The subtlety of change. 


A vision of the loveliness of things 
To carry through the city’s crowded mart, 
A fadeless memory, that blooms and sings 
Deep cloistered in the heart. 
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Hans Memling 


By Mary K. 


T seems strange that so distin- 
guished a man as Hans Memling, 
one of the finest representatives 

of the Flemish school of painting, 
should have left to posterity so little 
mention of his life. This great 
painter of the fifteenth century is 
supposed to have been pupil of van 
der Weyden, yet although he lived 
and worked in the Flemish town of 
Bruges, there is in that city no rec- 
ord of his birth. 

His style of painting much re- 
sembles that of van der Weyden, 
particularly in his later works, al- 
though he never quite equalled his 
supposed master in his figures with 
long brocaded robes, which still de- 
light the eyes of all beholders. Hans 
Memling has’ improved on the 
coarseness of the usual Flemish 
painter in his portraits of women; 
and art critics descant upon his 
great feeling for beauty and grace, 
so well-known in his madonnas. 

Travelers on reaching the ancient 
city of Bruges, in search of his 
master-pieces, are sent to the Hospi- 
tal of St. John, for there are many 
of them to be found. 

Tradition mentions Memling as 
beginning life as a soldier under 
Charles the Bold. Returning after 
the battle of Nancy to have his 
wounds dressed at the Hospital in 
Bruges, he remained there after his 
recovery, and painted for the insti- 
tution, in token of gratitude for the 
benefits received, the great paintings 
which pass under his name, although 
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few are marked with his own signa- 
ture. 

Generally made for churches, his 
pictures are religious subjects, full 
of fervor and devotion, all glorify- 
ing the beauty of holiness, as in the 
series of the “Life of Mary,” where 
the madonnas are of a beauty more 
of heaven than of earth. A distin- 
guishing mark of Memling’s paint- 
ings is the background, in which 
pleasing landscapes are extended to 
represent successive scenes, follow- 
ing each other in date. The only 
two paintings signed with his name 
are found in the Hospital of St John, 
one a triptych, dated 1479, contain- 
ing the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Nativity, and the Presentation in 
the Temple, of which replicas are 
found in Madrid. The legend of the 
Betrothal of the Infant Savior to 
Saint Catharine, showing him plac- 
ing the ring upon her finger, with 
Mary enthroned, is the subject of 
the second painting of the same 
date. 

Those who have once looked upon 
the famous “Chest of Saint Ursula,” 
will not soon forget the beauty of 
this painting, in the chapel of the 
Hospital of St. John. Within a 
shrine of about four feet in length 
is the reliquary, enclosed by six 
compartments, on which are painted 
scenes in the life of this favorite and 
youthful saint, which are considered 
among the most interesting produc- 
tions of early Flemish art. The ar- 
rival of the ship containing Saint 
Ursula, and her maidens, at Cologne, 
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PAINTING OF AN UNKNOWN MAN, BY HANS MEMLING. 
GALLERY OF UFFIZI, 


their subsequent arrival in Basle 
dnd their return home where the 
martyrdom is accomplished, all are 
fit subjects for the artist's power, 
and are believed to have been paint- 
ed after he had learned from ex- 
perience the beauty of the Rhine. 

Finally there must be mentioned 
one of Memling’s greatest works, a 
triptych in Ltibeck Cathedral, paint- 
ed in 1491, representing scenes of the 
Passion and the Crucifixion, with 
the Annunciation and figures of 
Saints on the side-panels, a work 
which has been said to represent the 
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Flemish school in its highest per- 
fection. 

Toward the end of the century, 
however, Ilemish artists began to 
feel their limitations in panel-paint- 
ing and miniatures, and closer asso- 
ciation with Italian art made them 
direct their studies to a greater 
knowledge of the nude, arid a more 
life-like presentation of the human 
figure. Then Flemish painters no 
longer expressed “spiritual radiance 
by gorgeous raiment and glittering 
jewels,’ but portrayed flesh tints 
in clear and soft celoring, although 


SAINT BENEDICT, BY HANS MEMLING. 


very realistically, unlike Italian art- 
ists who are said to have idealized 
even portraits. 

In the Pitti Palace in Florence, 
placed on easels in the Dutch cor- 
ner of the famous gallery, are two 
portraits which rivet the attention of 
all visitors, who there never fail to 
admire the smoothness of Memling’s 
painting, and the delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling which he displays 
in his work. Saint Benedict, Bishop 
of Cluny looks down upon the missal 
held in his hands, one of which sur- 
rounds a crozier, which in its Gothic 
beauty, might have been chiseled by 
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the taste of Benvenuto Cellini. An 
open window of the cloistered cell 
shows a_ landscape background, 
tempting one to enjoy midsummer 
fruits and flowers, after a laborious 
day of thought. But the grave man 
wavers not in duty, for the cruct- 
fixion figures on the wall all remind 
him of abnegation and self-denial. 
Searcely less remarkable is the 
companion-piece in the same room, 
where an unknown figure sits with 
clasped hands over the open book 
which absorbs his thoughts, as he 
prays before a table, near a column 
of the quaint portico, with his back 
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PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN MAN, AFTER THE MANNER OF MEMLING. 
UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE 


turned away from the extensive park 
of an estate, where men and women 
laborers are engaged in husbandry, 
as they approach the lodge. His 
robe of black, trimmed with valuable 
fur,and the chains suspended from 
his under-dress of white, betoken 
the costume of a _ noble, and 
perhaps the artist has represented 


him as passing through the crucial 
struggle of his life. 

The great \Memling seems to have 
departed life in comfort, but as 
quietly as he entered it, with very: 
little note of his public and private 
career. He left imitators, but no 
followers whe could equal their 
famous master. 
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Paying Rent 


By W. S. Rocers 


NCE in a while, at seemly in- 

tervals, Unc Sol went up to 

the Trendell mansion, with 
no money in his pockets and an 
empty market-basket on his arm, to 
see about his rent. He felt that it 
was the proper thing to do—and it 
was also profitable. For he had paid 
no rent whatever in all his life, and 
never expected to pay any; and he 
always came away from the big 
house with something or other new 
of the colonel’s cast-off clothing to 
wear and a comfortable temporary 
supply of good provisions. 

The colonel was a simple-minded, 
lovable old man—with a _ violent 
temper. He was a Southerner of the 
Southerners—of the old school that 
knew what a gentlemen ought to be, 
and declined to hold itself responsi- 
ble for anything else under the sun. 
Unc Sol had been born in the old 
days on his father’s plantation, and 
though he attempted to bully him 
for his own good, according to an- 
cient and righteous custom, he was 
in reality quite fond of the old man— 
and he saw nothing incongruous or 
peculiar in having him call around 
every few months to enquire gravely 
after the particulars of an ever-in- 
creasing indebtedness, and departing 
a good deal richer than he came. 
But his daughter, Miss Sally, did. 
She contrived to be present on these 
occasions, and sat quietly, with a 
sometimes averted face, while Unc 
Sol and the colonel transacted their 
business. Unc Sol was grey and 
lean and long-legged, of pious de- 


portment and grave demeanor. His 
negro brethren in the village scoffed 
openly at his grace, and challenged 
his ways and works. They said that 
he was a prodigious sinner, and 
were indignant at his manners and 
pretensions. But to Miss Sally he 


‘was simply a sublime old hypocrite— 


and she liked him. 

“Well, suh?” the colonel would 
say. He always rose to his feet 
and received his visitor in a manner 
of curt discipline. And Unc Sol, de- 
positing his basket casually at the 
door of the “office,” would shamble 
into the room with his hat in his 
hand, bowing to everything. 

“I ‘low hit time I come see ‘bout 
ma rent,” Unc Sol usually remarked, 
as one gently asserting his rights. 

“Well, suh?” the colonel confront- 
ing him in a peremptory fashion. 
“What about your rent?” 

“I ‘low hit time I come see ’bout 
datter rent,” from Unc Sol, adding 
as a sort of afterthought, “Hit due.” 

“Yes, suh!” very fiercely from the 
colonel. “Your rent is due. It’s 
ovahdue. It’s a good deal ovahdue. 
Have you come to pay it?” 

“No, suh,” Une Sol would explain 
mild indignation. “Not ‘zac'ly 
to pay hit—I jess come see ‘bout 
hit.” 

Whereupon the colonel after glar- 
ing at him for about a minute, would 
demand: 

“Well, suh, what do you want to 
know about it? When are you go- 
ing to pay it?” 
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Unc Sol would pause a little at 
the direct question. 


“IT wanter know how much ‘tis— 


I ‘low hit bet’ to know how much 
de rent is,” he would state. 

“Well, suh,” the colonel would 
reply, sternly and _ imperiously. 
“Your rent is considerable. And it 
is time it was paid.” 

He would go to his desk and dig 
around in his papers, and at about 
this time they both sat down, Unc 
Sol on the edge of a rocking chair, 
with his hat on his knee, blinking 
attentively. 

The colonel usually stopped at 
least three or four times during his 
search to turn about and deliver 
moral reflections at short range. 
“Your conduct, suh, is extremely 
reprehensible.” (Unc Sol made use 
of the big words afterwards). “You 
nevah have tried to pay your rent,” 
or very emphatically, “You are the 
laziest niggah in the State of Ken- 
tucky!” 

To all and more of which Unc Sol 
listened with an air of profound 
piety, winking steadily. 

“Now, suh,” the colonel would 
say at last, in very threatening style, 
“heah is your account. And I want 
it paid.” He would read off the 
particulars in very firm tones, paus- 
ing between the sentences to glare 
Unc Sol out of countenance—an 1m- 
possible thing to accomplish, how- 
ever. 

Unc Sol displayed quite a benevo- 
lent interest in the items and amount 
of his bill, asking extreme enlight- 
enment, and well satisfied to be 
owing so much. He was proud of 
it. 

“Now, suh, 


from the colonel, 


when the explanations were finished, 
“you are informed as to the amount 
of your indebtedness, and all the 
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particulars, and I want to know 
what you are going to do about it? 
You have nevah paid one cent of 
rent since the day you were bawn, 
suh,” very indignantly. “You have 
lived on the Trendell estate all your 
life, suh, and—and I demand to 
know the meaning of it!” 

Then Unc Sol usually rose to his 
feet in a somewhat laborious manner 
and uttered something vaguely in 
regard to rheumatism. 

“There's nothing the matter with 
you but laziness!” the colonel would 
snort. “You are a_ no-account 
trifling niggah, suh—that’s what's 
the matter with you. But your 
trifling must be stopped. Do you 
understand that? Ah you going to 
pay your debts, suh?” 

“Hit jess de trouble what I hev, 
wukkin’ on ma min’,” Unc Sol would 
generally observe. “Yassuh,” he 
would say, after consideration, “Naix 
spring I calc’late | hev mo’ money.” 

The colonel would glare at him. 
“You nevah had any trouble, suh!” 

“Yassuh. Ma woman. Dat what 
bruk me speret.” Une Sol used a 
certain air of argument, shaking his’ 
head wisely. 

“Your woman!” the colonel would 
snort. “Suh, your wife was a heap 
bettah than you are. She left you 
because you failed to support her. 
She left you because she got tired 
supporting you.” The colonel 
would look on him most menacingly. 
“That was thirty years ago, suh. 
You were more shiftless when your 
wife was with you than you are 
now.” 

“Yassuh,”> Une Sol would turn 
out, after a calm pause. “Seem 
laike I take ma ‘sponsibility mo’ to 
heart sence datter woman she gone. 
Yassuh. I ‘low I do some bettah 
now she gone.” 
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“Well, suh,” from the colonel, 
after surveying him for some time 
in emphatic silence, “it’s time you 
did bettah. You are a disgrace to 
the State of Kentucky, suh! Do you 
know that?” 

And while Unc Sol blinked grave- 
ly over this proposition, “Now, suh,” 
the colonel would finish, in threaten- 
ing tones, “you go down to the 
kitchen, suh, and eat! And tell 
Aunt Polly to give you something to 
take home. Do you hear?” 

“Yassuh,” would slip out of Unc 
Sol, after a little meditation. “I 
‘low datter bes’ t’ing ter do. Yas- 
suh.” 

And he would shuffle out gravely, 
picking up his basket in the hall— 
and meander down into the kitchen 
to open negotiations with Aunt 
Polly. 

“That niggah nevah intends to 
pay any rent!” the colonel would 
storm, glaring after him. “I don’t 


believe he wants to pay any.” 
And then at about this point Miss 
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Sally, bubbling over with sup- 
pressed mirth, usually came and 
hugged him. The colonel was 


always somewhat surprised at this, 
but highly gratified withal—and she 
smoothed him down at once. 

“My dear,” he would remark, 
quite gravely, while she stood re- 
garding him with great tenderness 
and considerable mischief, “you are 
very beautiful. But go along and 
find some clothes for that niggah. 
And don’t let Aunt Polly cut him 
too short.” 

This was hardly a necessary pre- 
caution, for Unc Sol knew his rights. 
However, it was true that Aunt 
Polly held great disdain for his 
presence and unmitigated scorn for 
his shortcomings—and a _ tongue 
wherewith to utter them. But Unc 
Sol merely grunted calmly under her 
treatment—or magnified unto her 
the scriptural admonitions concern- 
ing the wayward speech of woman. 
And he triumphed serenely. 
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Peculiar Traits of Russian Character 


By SicGMuND KRausz 


Anthor of “Toward the Rising Sun” etc. 


OST superficial travellers in 
Russia and many readers 
on Russian subjects are 

impressed with the idea that, be- 
cause the country of the Czar con- 
tains as many or more churches, 
chapels and monasteries than Italy, 
Spain or any other Roman Catholic 
country in Europe, the Muscovites 
must be a deeply religious people 
and a true Christian nation./ The 
tourist especially receives this im- 
pression when he visits the ancient 
capitals of Russia, Kiev and Moscow. 
The first is a sort of Slavic Jerusa- 
lem and the latter has often been 
compared to the Eternal City and is 
frequently called the Russian Rome; 
a simile which is not unjustified 
when it is considered that Moscow 
is not only the seat of the metropoli- 
tan, but contains about 1600 places 
of worship. The population of 
either of these two cities probably 
shows as large a percentage of 
monks, priests and other ecclesias- 
tics as the City of the Seven Hills 
and, in view of these facts, the pre- 
vailing idea that Russia is preémi- 
nently a religious nation is easily ac- 
counted for. 

To anyone, however, who has so- 
journed in the country longer than 
the casual tourist does under ordin- 
ary circumstances, and who has 
paid more than superficial atten- 
tion to the religious feature of Rus- 
sian life, it must become obvious that 


® the plethora of churches and icons, 
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the latter of which may be found in 
the palaces of the rich, as well as 
in dram shops and houses of ill 
fame, is an erroneous indication of 
Christianity and that the seemingly 
fervent devotion of the Muscovites 
to their church is merely a matter 
of form and habit. This statement 
must not be taken as a generaliza- 
tion, for there are certainly many 
exceptions, but there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of the more 
educated subjects of the Czar are 
religious only in appearance and 
only because it belongs to the “bon 
ton” to appear so. They take their 
cue from the highest Russian soci- 
ety, which in turn follows the lead 
of the Czar himself, who, as head 
of the Greek orthodox church, is 
bound to observe—nolens volens— 
all its picturesque ceremonial. To 
most of these people the church at- 
tendance and the customary genu- 
flexions and signs of the cross, when 
passing a place of worship or an 
icon, are merely mechanical per- 
formances which do not even mean 
as much as the lifting of a hat in 
saluting an acquaintance. 

The mujiks and laborers in gen- 
eral perform their devotions in a 
less mechanical manner than the 
upper classes; their Christianity ap- 
pears of a deeper dye, and it seems 
as if their religious fervor increases 
the lower their social status is and 
the poorer they are. These people 
are not satisfied with crossing 
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themselves when passing a church 
or chapel, and they frequently kneel 
in prayer before the icons in the 


streets. losing from two to five min- . 


utes for each devotional exercise. 
This custom can, perhaps, not be 
considered a waste of time in the 
case of mendicants and loafers who 
do not know what an honest day’s 
work is, but it would be interesting 
to know how much, in the course 
of a year, the religious devotions of 
employees cost the employers of 
Russia, from whose time they are 
taken. 

In spite of this apparent earnest 
and true Christianity of the poor, 
it is a fact that they barely have a 
conception of the real meaning of 
religion, and I do not believe that 
I go too far when I say that with 
the great illiterate masses of the 
Greek orthodox church, religion is, 
more or less, superstition clad in 
certain forms prescribed by a priest- 
hood which exercises complete sway 
over the more than simple minds of 
their flocks. This is especially the 
case in rural Russia, where a great 
majority of the population are anal- 
phabets, and where the “popes” —as 
the priests of the Russian church are 
called—themselves do not stand, in- 
tellectually, much higher than the 
few itinerant country teachers who 
recruit themselves from discharged, 
drunken soldiers, former students 
and similar characters. 

How little religion has to do with 
the mcral character of the lower 
strata of Russian society is illus- 
trated by the fact that even crim- 
inals are as devoutly attached to the 
church as any of the other classes, 
and perform their devotions in the 
same conscientious manner. I was 
told by a good connoisseur of the 
country that it not unfrequently 
happens that a thief and even a mur- 


derer, before executing a planned 
crime, will pray for its success at 
the shrine of his favorite saint, and 
will reward the latter with a gift 
of candles if his prayer be granted. 

While I should not care to assert 
that this make-believe religion is at 
the bottom of the notorious official 
corruption in Russia and is entirely 
responsible for the low moral status 
of the Muscovite peasantry and the 
laboring classes, it still plays an 
important part in it. On the whole, 
however, social and economical con- 
ditions are chiefly to be blamed as 
causes of the prevailing degeneracy. 

Official corruption pervades all 
ranks of the army, navy and civil 
government, and though, by reason 
of the fact that inferior officials and 
civilians in general are absolutely 
cowed and dominated by their su- 
periors in office or society, expo- 
sures occur but rarely in times of 
peace, a war with a foreign power 
(see the present embroglio) gener- 
ally brings to light scandalous 
affairs in the financial departments 
of the government, that strongly 
smack after conditions on the Bos- 
porus. 

The most polluted department of 
the government, however, is that 
of the police, one of the most im- 
portant in a country ruled by an 
autocracy which is_ trying to 
smother the awakening spirit of lib- 
erty in the breasts of a people that 
has been galling under a tyrannical 
rule for centuries. Citizens of other 
countries have no conception what- 
ever of the autonomous position of 
the Russian Hermandad, nor of the 
administrative power which a Mus- 
covite chief of police may wield if 
it pleases him fully to exert it. 
Theoretically the officials of the 
public safety are subordinate to the 
ministry of the interior, and in the 
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large cities, where they are more or 
less under the eye of their ministe- 
rial superior, their unlimited power 
is naturally somewhat hampered, 
but a chief of police in a small 
town, or in the rural districts, has 
ways and means at his disposal to 
make himself a dreaded tyrant 
against whose rule no prctest is of 
avail. 

To improve these conditions 
would be a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, as the police officials, like the 
“tshivarniks” (officials) of other de- 
partments, cling together and pro- 
tect each other as much as possible 
against exposure of their crimes and 
arbitrary acts. Only to the exist- 
ence of such conditions can it be 
ascribed that, for example, the noto- 
rious police-chief Shaffrov of Cron- 
stadt—who, after prolonged efforts, 
was at last brought to trial some 
months ago—was enabled, during 
many years, to commit crime after 
crime without the population of the 
city being able to get redress. This 
worthy official of the public safety 
was, among other felonies, convicted 
of forgery, blackmail, sale of posi- 
tions, embezzlement, fraud, protec- 
tion of houses of ill-fame and other 
places of vice, etc. 

Such exposures as the Shaffrov 
trial brought on are, however, very 
rare, and in still rarer cases do they 
lead to the desired results. Never- 
theless it looks as if some improve- 
ment in affairs of the police force is 
sure to come, when it is considered 
that the all-powerful chief of police 
of St. Petersburg, General Kleygels, 
has lately been sentenced by the 
courts to the payment of 35,000 
roubles damages to an ordinary citi- 
zen for exceeding his official powers. 
Such a sentence, in other countries, 
would involve some official disgrace. 
In Russia this is not the case, and 


General Kleygels was, shortly after 
this sentence, appointed by the Czar 
a general aide-de-camp in conjunc- 
tion with his chieftainship of the 
St. Petersburg police. 

Another branch of the govern- 
ment much affected by official cur- 
ruption is that of the department of 
foreign customs. One would think 
that with the strict passport and 
customhouse regulations it would be 
well nigh an impossibility to cross 
the Czar’s frontiers without a valid 
passport, duly signed by a Russian 
embassy or consulate; yet I know 
this to be the case. The smuggling 
of dutiable goods across the frontier 
is, in fact, an easy matter, especially 
for natives and such foreigners as 
have some knowledge of the Russian 
language. 

I can illustrate the latter fact by 
an incident that has come under my 
own personal observation. Cross- 
ing some years agothe Russian 
frontier between Eydtkuhnen and 
Wirballen, on the German border- 
line, there was among my traveling 
companions a conspicuously stout 


lady whose artificial obesity any 


blockhead could recognize as neither 
her hands nor her face harmon- 
ized with the generous rotundity of 
her figure. Soon after leaving Wir- 
ballen she appeared in the compart- 
ment considerably reduced in bulk, 
declaring at my astonished inquiry, 
with a sly wink of her eye, that the 
Russian climate always had the re- 
ducing effect of a Banting cure on 
her. There is no doubt, however, 
that the remarkable effect was pro- 
duced by nothing else but the power 
of the almighty rouble. 

Somewhat more than for the offi- 
cial corruption, the lack of true 
religious feeling and teaching seems 
to be responsible for the low morals 
of the workimg classes in both ur- 
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ban and rural districts of Russia. 
This sad state of morality i$, how- 
ever, mainly the consequence of the 
degrading social and economic con- 
ditions in which this part of the 
Muscovite population has been liv- 
ing for centuries, and from which 
they have, as yet, not been able 
to extricate themselves. 

Ever since Emperor Alexander 
I., by his ukases of 1816 and 1818, 
paved the way to the abolishment of 
serfdom, it was hoped that the mujik 
would improve his opportunity and 
soon rise to a higher grade of civili- 
gation, but even the entire emanci- 
pation of the serfs by Alexander II., 
in 1861, proved devoid of the ex- 
pected ‘results, and the Russian 
peasantry of today has reached only 
a slightly higher plane of culture 
than that occupied by it under Peter 
the Great and his predecessors. 

Drunkenness and immorality are 
now rampant among the lower 
classes as they were before, and the 
authorities do not seem to make any 
efforts in the right direction toward 
the improvement of these condi- 
tions. True, they established large 
foundling homes (the largest in the 
world) which are managed on most 
humanitarian principles, but, while 
these establishments may be a pre- 
ventive against one of the most 
nefarious crimes, that of child aban- 
donment, they certainly do not tend 
to reduce immorality. On the con- 
trary, their tendency is to increase 
it, and the best proof for this state- 
ment is the fact that the capacity of 
the great foundling homes in Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg and Warsaw is 
not only taxed to its utmost limits, 
but their administrations are often 
forced to place their surplus wards 
with peasant women in the country. 

The foundling home in Moscow, 
the largest institution of its kind, 
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takes in annually from 12,000 to 
15,000 little waifs without attempt- 
ing to find out the names of the 
parents who are thus relieved of all 
responsibility. The person bring- 
ing a child simply receives a check 
with a number which serves as a 
receipt, on the return of which the 
infant may be claimed again. One 
can get an idea of the size of this 
home when I state that in its large 
courtyard are buried 5,000 French- 
men who left their bones in Mos- 
cow during its short occupation by 
Napoleon I., in 1812. 

The morals of “society” and the 
middle classes are, perhaps, neither 
better nor worse than those of the 
same classes in western countries, 
but in Russia one does not take the 
trouble to hide the shortcomings in 
this direction. Social hypocricy is 
not much practised, and it is an easy 
matter, even for a stranger, to get 
acquainted with this phase of Mus- 
covite life. One does not have to 
go far out of the way to get an 
insight of it. Any hotel in which 
you stay offers this opportunity even 
to a casual observer, who is bound 
to notice the incredible liberties per- 
mitted to guests. 

The latter are, in fact, so great— 
and I include here all Russian hotels 
—that in other European countries, 
even in such that are noted for - 
laxity in this regard, and in the 
United States, similarly conducted 
hostelries would give the police suf- 
ficient cause for strict supervision. 
The same liberties prevail in a large 
number of public bathing establish- 
ments in all Russian cities, a condi- 
tion which, elsewhere in Europe, | 
have observed only in Budapest. 

Drunkenness is not regarded as a 
vice in the empire of the Czar, where 
everyone, from prince to mujik, 
drinks, and drinks much. The con- 
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sumption of high-priced wines, espe- 
cially French champagnes, is pro- 
portionately greater in Russian soci- 
ety than in that of any other coun- 
try, and as to “vodka,” the national 
alcoholic drink, it figures among the 
best tax revenues, since the govern- 
ment has taken its manufacture out 
of the hands of the Jews, who for- 
merly largely controllea it, and made 
it a state monopoly. 

Whether the government, in tak- 
ing this measure, simply intended to 
acquire an additional source of in- 
come, or, by regulating the liquor 
trafic and improving the execrable 
quality of the stuff formerly sold 
to the mujik, really had a decrease 
of drunkenness among the lower 
classes in view is not exactly clear 
to me, but I have not noticed any 
appreciable change in the relative 
conditions during a late sojourn in 
Russia. One may notice as many 
drunken laborers and mujiks as be- 
fore in the streets, and vodka is 
still the cause of frequent drunks 
among the lower ranks of the Rus- 
sian army who cannot afford to get 
intoxicated on champagne or other 
costly wines. 

Speaking of the army officers, 
while the great majority are of the 
gentlemanly type of the average 
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European representative of this 
privileged class, it is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see some of them in 
maudlin condition restaurants 
and other public places; a fact 
which, in any other military state 
would inevitably result in the dis- 
grace of the offenders. But, follow- 
ing the example of society which 
looks leniently on those of its mem- 
bers guilty of Bachian over indul- 
gence, the army authorities take no 
notice of these weaknesses, and un- 
less intoxication becomes habitual 
and too flagrant, it does not influ- 
ence the career of an officer. 

The common street drunkards of 
the lower classes of society are 
treated by the police, an otherwise 
not very gentle body of men, with 
true patriarchal kindness and con- 
sideration. I have never seen any 
of them arrested or in the least 
molested, unless they became abus- 
ive or started a disturbance. On 
the other hand | have, more than 
once, seen a “gardovoi” (policeman) 
gently pick up a sleeping drunkard 
from the sidewalk or the gutter and 
deposit him under the nearest pro- 
tective recess of a gateway for the 
purpose of allowing him to sleep off 
his drunk. 
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The Challenge Cup 


By LetcH GORDON GILTNER 


66 HEN you're sure he stands 
a show to win?” 

“Quite. He’s never yet 
failed to do what I’ve asked of him 
and he won’t now. We've eased up 
on his training a trifle, and though 
he’s still pretty sore, he’s game till he 
drops, and he'll do his best. You 
know what that is. I don’t bet, you 
know, but if I did I’d back Strath- 
more to the limit.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then the younger brother spoke 
slowly : 

“It’s a queer state of things, Val, 
when a fellow doesn’t want his own 
horse to win, but that’s precisely 
my case. In spite of all that’s at 
stake, I tell you frankly I’d gladly 
see Strathmore lose. It’s like this, 
Val. Young Fielding teased me for 
a tip till at last I yielded (like the 
chump I am!) and gave it to him— 
straight, as I supposed. I told him 
on the side that Strathmore was 
sore from a splint; that he wasn’t 
taking his work well; that though 
you weren't saying a word, you 
looked a bit blue, and that person- 
ally, I didn’t think much of our 
chances. The boy will bet, you 
know, and the best his friends can 
do is to try to keep the bookies 
from burning him up. He was bent 
on backing our horse, and as I didn’t 
see how he could win, I felt that 
for Dorothy’s sake I ought to give 
Ned the tip. I wish I hadn’t. I 


hear he’s put three thousand of his 
own and twice that amount of Doro- 
thy’s money on Lord Lovell, and if 
Strathmore wins, it will just about 
wipe him out.” 

A subtle change had come over 
the other’s face. 

“Do you mean, Laurie,” he que- 
ried slowly, “that Miss Fielding has 
been foolish enough to entrust her 
property to the management of that 
spendthrift brother of hers, and that 
he’s gambling it away as with his 
own?” 

“Just that, Val. Women are so 
cursedly confiding, and though she 
ought to know Ned by this time, 
Dorothy goes on trusting him, let- 
ting him handle her money, and 
lending him sums she must know he 
can’t repay. I hear he’s pretty well 
run through with all their father 
left them, and if Strathmore takes 
the cup, it will leave them practi- 
cally paupers. It’s largely my fault. 
I wish I had refrained from putting 
in my oar, but our horse seemed 
sure’ to lose, and I didn’t like to 
stand by and see the cub burn his 
own and his sister’s money, so I 
steered him off Strathmore and 
tipped Lovell to win. You see my 
position, Val. Have you any sug- 
gestions to offer?” 

“Have Fielding hedge. I know 
my horse, and I know what he’s got 
to go up against. Strathmore’s not 
so good as he has been, but take my 
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THE 
word for it, Laurie, he’s good 
enough to win.” 
When Laurence Atherton re- 


turned from his mission his dis- 
gusted expression was eloquent of 
failure. 

“It’s no use, Val,” he began, “I 
did my best—but you know Ned. 
Last week he couldn't see anything 
in the race but Strathmore; at pres- 
ent it’s Lovell against the field. 
Christy’s friends have been stuffing 
him; he’s bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm, and he wouldn't listen to me. 
I told him Strathmore was round- 
ing to all right, that you thought he 
could win, and that you generally 
knew what you were talking about, 
but I couldn't convince Ned. He’s 
taking heavy odds against Strath- 
more and putting all he can on 
Lovell. I feel responsible for the 
whole thing, and I wish I'd kept 
out of it. But when a man’s in love 
he makes a fool of himself with 
and without reason.” 

There was’ a little pause, then 
Laurie burst out impetuously: 

“The cup means as much to me 
as to you, val, but I’m glad you're 
the one to go after it. I'd try to 
drive to win, but the temptation 
to throw the race might prove too 
strong—oh, I know what you think 
of that, Val, but you don’t know 
how it is, you old iceberg. If 
you'd ever cared for a woman as I 
care for Dorothy” (Val Atherton 
blushed darkly, then went a little 
white) “you’d understand that a 
score of Challenge Cups wouldn’t 
weigh in the balance against her, 
while as for ‘loving honor more’— 
well, as I said just now, I’m glad 
you'll be up behind the local favor- 
ite instead of your junior. 

Atherton did not speak for an in- 
stant; then he said quietly: 

“I’m sorry, Laurence. But I drive 
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to win always, and—barring acci- 
dents—I think I'll turn the trick 
this time?” 

The interest which centers in a 
matinee event differs strongly, if 
subtly, from that attaching to an 
ordinary purse race. Sentiment, 
which has no place in the latter, 
holds full sway in the former, where 
the personal element dominates the 
professional. The contestants in 
this, pre-eminently the pastime of 
the American gentleman, are actu- 
ated by the genuine sporting spirit 
rather than mercenary considera- 
tions; the entries are usually of the 
best, and their handling the most 
expert, while the spirit of friendly 
rivalry existing between the various 
driving clubs represented lends the 
requisite zest to the sport. 

Certainly no event in the history 
of the local track had ever aroused 
more widespread interest and en- 
thusiasm than that engendered by 
the third (and perhaps final) contest 
for the Challenge Cup, already twice 
won for the Raceland Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club by Atherton, and 
wanting but the winning of to-day's 
event to be permanently secured to 
that body. The importance of the 
trophy; the quality of the entries; 
the standing of the clubs repre- 
sented, and the distinction of the 
drivers—all reinsmen of more than 
local repute—combined to render 
the cup race an event of national 
importance. 

The day and the conditions were 
perfect. The sky was cloudless, 
the air still, though not sultry, and 
the track lightning fast. Represen- 
tatives of three cities were on hand 
to witness the victory or defeat of 
their champions; horsemen galore 
had forsaken the attractions of the 
Grand Circuit for this amateur 
event; society predominated over 
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the sporting contingent, which was, 
however, largely in evidence; the 
infield was crowded with smart 
equipages, and the grandstand was 
filled to overflowing. The most con- 
servative admitted that no such 
assemblage had ever before gath- 
ered at the Raceland track. Strath- 
more was naturally the local favor- 
ite, though otherwise, by reason of 
his rumored lack of form, the least 
fancied of the three starters in the 
race; the talent liked Christy’s phe- 
nomenally fast, though erratic, Lord 
Lovell; while Burlingham, owned 
and driven by Stallings, no less a 
power in the financial than the rac- 
ing world, had a vast following. 

As Atherton, tall, straight and 
slender, stepped into his speed wag- 
on when the Cup race was called, 
the impassivity of his countenance 
was scarcely indicative of internal 
tumult. Yet, though it affected 
neither his steadiness of nerve nor 
the wonted perfection of his team- 
ing, such a conflict of emotions was 
in progress beneath that calm exte- 
rior as his volatile junior had never 
experienced or even imagined. 
While Laurie cultivated and cod- 
dled his sensibilities to the point of 
sentimentality, his senior was gen- 
erally regarded as emotionless, for 
the sole reason that his emotions 
were always perfectly controlled. It 
was popularly supposed, indeed, that 
Valworth Atherton held nothing 
“dearer than his horse”—in -which, 
as sometimes happens, popular 
fancy went a trifle wide of the 
mark. | 

The tumult of applause which 
had greeted each of the visiting con- 
testants for the Cup as he answered 
the starter’s bell, swelled into a 
roar as Atherton appeared on the 
track with the local champion, the 
gallant bay’s frictionless gait giving 


no hint of the pain each movement 
cost him. Atherton scarcely lifted 
his eye as he jogged Strathmore past 
the grandstand, yet, though but 
vaguely aware of the vast crowd fol- 
lowing him with glances hostile or 
hopeful, according to predilection, 
he was somehow acutely conscious 
of a girlish figure on the club house 
verandah—his brother conspicuous 
in the group of men about her. 

Stallings drew the pole and the 
local contestant the outside, yet 
confident of the quality and game- 
ness of his horse, Atherton felt, 
as he faced the starter, that he had 
only to fear the strain on Strath- 
more’s injured member of the ter- 
rific pace he knew Christy was sure 
to set him. Lord Lovell, in the 
course of his track career, had fre- 
quently exhibited such marvellous 
flights of speed as only the world’s 
champion had equalled, but he was 
as unreliable as he was speedy—a 
fact upon which his opponents 
counted. In Burlingham, a fine type 
of the rugged, enduring racer, 
though no longer in his prime and 
lacking somewhat the bloom of per- 
fect condition, Atherton felt that 
Strathmore had a rather more for- 
midable rival. 

On the third start the flag fell, 
and three as superb specimens of 
the trotting type as ever stepped a 
track went away neck and neck. As 
Atherton anticipated, Christy set the 
pace, his long rangy bay taking the 
lead at the turn with a burst of 
speed which made the spectators 
gasp. Burlingham trailed him 
closely, while Strathmore, his action 
as faultless, as measured as that of 
some perfect piece of machinery, 
struck a steady, even gait, so free 
and effortless as to mislead the on- 
lookers as to its relative rapidity. 
At the half Lovell led by a length 
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or more, but as Burlingham began 
to close up on him, his erratic Lord- 
ship made an ugly break, pending 
which Strathmore, with a slight 
acceleration of his beautiful trip- 
hammer gait, came on, caught Bur- 
lingham in the lead and kept beside 
him without apparent effort, till 
they turned into the stretch, when 
he passed easily and went under the 
wire, winning by three lengths and 
with speed to spare. -Atherton’s con- 
fidence in the bay’s quality was jus- 
tified. He had responded gamely 
and generously to every demand 
made upon him, though an occa- 
sional wincing shudder stirring the 
silky, supple hide told its tale of 
pain and made Atherton feel him- 
self a brute to call upon the gallant 
horse when so far from fit. The 
crowd -yelled itself hoarse, though 
the time had not been phenomenal ; 
the Raceland Club went wild, and 
Atherton was fairly overwhelmed 
with congratulations. Disengaging 
himself at length from his enthusi- 
astic friends, he was turning toward 
the Club House in search of his 
brother, when intercepted by Ned 
Fielding. The boy’s handsome, dis- 
sipated face wore a tense, strained 
expression; he had evidently been 
drinking a little; his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his speech rapid and 
incoherent. 

“Look here, Atherton,” he began 
hurriedly, “I know you don’t talk, 
but your brother got me into this, 
and you've got to tell me—for God’s 
sake, Atherton !”—as the other made 
an impatient movement forward— 
“just how good is your horse? I’ve 
put my roll on Lord Lovell and if 
he loses I’m all in. Give it to me 
straight, Val—lI’ll keep dark—and 
be quick about it. I’ve got to hedge 
if I can.” 

It was a well-known fact that 


Atherton seldom gave his friends a 
chance to quote him in reference 
to his races—so well known, indeed, 
that his acquaintances had ceased 
to interview him; and had Fielding 
been less desperate or less drunk 
he would have hesitated to approach 
him. There was an instant’s silence, 
then, scarcely more to his auditor’s 
surprise than his own, Atherton an- 
swered curtly: 

“Back Strathmore to win. I'l 
stake you to any amount you care 
to play.” Five minutes later Ath- 
erton entered the Club House, only 
to find that Laurence had gone to 
the stables, and that he had some- 
how missed him. As he crossed the 
crowded verandah, Dorothy Field- 
ing detached herself from the group 
about her and held out her hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
Atherton,” she said, “though your 
gain is Ned’s loss. He confided to 
me, as we drove out, that he’d 
backed Lovell heavily, and it seems 
to me he stands to lose. But for 
all that I should be sorry to have 
the local club lose the cup, and I 
hope you'll win.” 

Atherton’s face had lost some- 
thing of its wonted impassivity. He 
did not meet the eyes she lifted to 
his face. 

“Thank you very much, Miss 
Fielding,” he said, “I shan't give 
you the usual hard luck story, but 
Strathmore is really not in his best 
form today, and I can’t say how he'll 
stand the strain. Not to be out- 
done in magnanimity, I promise to 
rejoice for your sake if Lovell wins 
—though that’s rank treason to my 
fellows of the G. D. C., who are 
prepared to mob me on the spot if 
I lose.” 

The girl was smiling up at him, 
and because he could not courte- 
ously continue to scan the distant 
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horizon, he let his eyes rest for an 
instant on the vivid upturned face— 
and as quickly turned them away. 

“That’s quite too much to expect,” 
she answered lightly. “Loyalty 
must take precedence of gallantry 
always—/oyale en tout, isn’t that 
the motto beneath the Atherton crest 
you're too aggressively American 
to use?” 

Atherton winced sharply. “Loyal 
in all’—she could not know, he felt, 
how he needed that spur, how far 
short he had fallen of the spirit, 
though he had kept the letter 
of the phrase. He recalled with a 
smile, half amused, half tenderly 
reminiscent, how as a lad, he had 
secretly made his own the motto 
which to what Dorothy had called 
his aggressive Americanism it had 
seemed to savor of snobbishness to 
openly use; how he had striven to 
live up to the traditions of his house, 
how he had lived up to them indeed, 
loyal in all things—save one. 

“Atherton,” Davenant’s voice 
called from within, “I hate to make 
myself obnoxious, but—if Miss 
Fielding will pardon me—I’d like 
to speak to you a moment.” And 
Atherton lifted his hat and went. _ 

The vast throng in the grandstand 
was keyed to a high pitch of excite- 
ment when the scoring for the sec- 
ond heat in the cup race began. 
Strathmore’s easy victory in the first 
had put the crowd on edge; the local 
contingent were confident, the visit- 
ors correspondingly anxious; the 
cognoscenti smiled knowingly, 
while the masses were more or less 
at sea. 

“Keep your hair on, Harkins,” a 
sporty looking individual on the 
green was saying to a companion. 
“Tt’s all right, I tell you. Fielding’s 
backing Lovell to his limit and 
Fielding’s ‘in the know’—stands in 
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with the Athertons—younger one 
sweet on his sister, I’m told. The 
first heat was a blind—Atherton’s 
too sharp to show his hand on the 
start—but there'll be something 
doing this time, you mark me. These 
amateurs have got us bested when 
it comes to fixing a job. Keep your 
eyes open and you'll see a thing or 
two, my boy.” 

As the horses left the wire, Lord 
Lovell, swinging into his matchless 
stride, set the pace as before. Bur- 
lingham, admirably driven, moved 
like clockwork from the start, while 
Strathmore, at the pole, showed no 
sign of the lameness his owner 
feared for him. Round the superb 
track they swept, stepping with 
automatic precision, every splendid 
sinew doing its work, every muscle 
in the beautiful lithe bodies moving 
true to a hair. The beat of the fly- 
ing hoofs sent a cloud of fine dust 
up into the blue, but the straining 
eyes of the mass of humanity in 
the grandstand and on the green 
lost no slightest movement of the 
splendid trio. A wonderful race it 
promised to be—a race worth wit- 
nessing and worth remembering—a 
battle royal between three such 
equine giants as had never before 
taken each other’s measure on the 
local track. Strathmore’s backers 
knew that if he won, it would be 
no empty victory, but a struggle 
stubbornly contested from start to 
finish. 

At the half Lovell was a little in 
the lead, Burlingham at his throat 
latch and Strathmore, well in hand, 
hugging the rail, his owner holding 
all his power in reserve for one of 
the brilliant finishes that were 
Strathmore’s long suit. At the 


three-quarter pole Strathmore was 
still holding back, Burlingham was 
tiring visibly, and Lovell looked an 
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easy winner. It was not until near- 
ing the home stretch that Atherton 
called on the bay, and the cheers 
of Atherton’s adherents rang out as 
the good horse responded. But an 
instant later the cheers died to a 
murmur; Strathmore was seen to 
falter, to stumble, to break. The 
murmur grew into a hoarse roar of 
rage and disappointment, as _ the 
horse’s backers grasped the situa- 
tion. Strathmore had stumbled on 
the strap of a loosened boot and 
thrown himself, going almost to his 
knees, to be righted by a wonderful 
piece of reinsmanship. But before 
Atherton could bring him fairly to 
his feet, Burlingham had shot by 
him and Lovell was under the wire. 

Atherton, as a rule, accepted vic- 
tory and defeat alike with equanim- 
ity. But a close observer might 
have noticed, as he left his place at 
the end of the second heat, that 
his lips were colorless and his jaws 
set as in a vice. A fancy that had 
flashed across his mind when Strath- 
more stumbled had become a con- 
viction; a fatal phrase clung in his 
memory; a smarting sense of some- 
thing worse than defeat made him 
set his teeth with the determination 
to win the next heat if he never won 
another while he lived. 

In the interval that ensued, not 
once was Strathmore out of his 
owner's sight. He himself helped to 
reharness the horse, himself adjusted 
Strathmore’s boots and scalpers, and 
personally tested every inch of his 
light racing gear. There should 
be no accident this time. 

As he was crossing to the track 
for the third heat, Davenant, the 
president of the local club, stopped 
him for a moment. 

“You must win this heat, Val— 
for more reasons than one,” he said. 
“There’s been crooked work some- 


where. Strathmore’s boot, picked 
up in the stretch, showed clearly 
that it had been cut almost through. 
That young fool, Fielding, drunk as 
usual, has been babbling openly 
about Strathmore’s lack of form and 
his certainty to lose, and quoting 
Laurie as his authority. He’s back- 
ing Lord Lovell heavily, and some 
lunatic’s started the story that you 
and Laurie are staking him. In 
view of this, your accident was most 
awkward. You know my feeling 
for you, Val, and for Laurie as well, 
and I’m sure you'll understand my 
motive in mentioning this. Keep 
Strathmore to his work and he'll win 
all right. Luck to you, old man.” 

Atherton gripped the hand Dav- 
enant extended and turned into the 
track without a word. His eyes 
were stern and his lips set in a firm 
straight line. 

However opinions may have 
varied as to Atherton’s teaming in 
the first two heats, the most scep- 
tical could scarcely have failed to 
be convinced that he drove to win 
in the third. Abandoning his wonted 
conservative tactics, from the out- 
set he called upon Strathmore for 
every atom of speed he possessed, 
and the good horse responded gen- 
erously, carrying his competitors to 
the half in 1.02 3-4. Lord Lovell, 
on his mettle, forced him to step 
his third quarter in 31 I-2 seconds; 
yet when he had accomplished that 
task, he had speed enough left to 
trot his rivals into the ground before 
they were half way through the 
stretch. Pandemonium _ reigned 
when the time was flashed to the 
spectators. Strathmore had lowerea 
his mark and broken the race record 
of the local track. Atherton was 
literally lifted from his place, and the 
gallant bay nearly smothered by the 
throng that pressed around him. 
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Davenant was among the first to 
grasp the victor’s hand. 

“That’s the time we turned the 
trick, old fellow,” he whispered. 
“This ought to settle them, Val.” 

But Atherton, unsmiling, shook 
his head. 


Davenant, prince of amateur reins- 
men and best of good fellows, 
dropped in one afternoon rather less 
than a fortnight after the race, at 
the downtown offices of the Messrs. 
Atherton. 

“I called by,” he began, “to give 
you fellows the benefit of some 
Sherlock Holmes stunts I’ve been 
doing recently. Of course you are 
both aware of the unpleasant com- 
ment caused by the awkward com- 
bination of circumstances connected 
with last week’s race. The cutting 
of that boot, taken in connection 
with Laurie’s offering to assume 
young Fielding’s bets on Lord Lov- 
ell did look a trifle queer, you must 
admit.” (The senior Atherton turned 
quickly toward his brother. In the 
light of this revelation many things 
became clear. Laurie flushed hotly, 
but said nothing.) “Your own atti- 
tude in the matter, your refusing to 
encourage investigation or even to 
discuss the subject in any way 
served to lend color to the growing 
conviction that things weren’t quite 
on the square. If I hadn’t known 
you both for the thoroughbreds you 
are, I confess I’d have been inclined 
to suspect something myself. As it 
was, I jumped to the conclusion 
that there was someone you were 
trying to shield, and knowing 
Laurie’s infatuation in a certain 
quarter it didn’t take me long to 
decide that it was Fielding. Ac- 
cordingly I had a little talk with 
that youth. The boy’s straight 
enough when he’s sober, and when 
I pointed out to him what Laurie’s 


Quixotism (pardon the freedom of 
friendship, Laurie, but that’s what 
it was) had cost him, he told all 
he knew about the matter—which, 
it appeared, was a good deal. It 
seems he’d passed on the tip Laurie 
was chump enough to give him to 
some of his sporty friends—you 
know the gang—and they'd pro- 
ceeded to put all they could beg, 
borrow or steal on Lovell. When 
Strathmore showed his mettle in 
the first heat they took fright, and 
not having the wherewith to hedge, 
planned to put your horse out of 
the race. They chipped in a hun- 
dred and bribed your groom to fix 
that boot, on the chance of the 
horse’s injuring himself. Fielding 
however, knew nothing of this till 
it was all over, when there seemed 
little to be gained by giving his 
friends away. I tackled Cooper 
promptly—nice, trustworthy party 
to have around!—and told him the 
game was up. He was scared sick 
and confessed the whole thing—ad- 
mitting that he’d cut that boot under 
Val’s very eyes. He’s a slick one, 
is Cooper. (By the bye, you'll have 
to replace him, Val. I hear he’s left 
town for his health.) I suppose 
these’s no use airing the thing 
unduly, now that it’s all over, but 
I’ll see you fellows set straight. So 
long.” And he was off. 

An awkward little pause ensued, 
then Laurie spoke—rather affirm- 
atively than interrogatively. 

“You thought I cut that boot, 
Val, and were trying to shield me?” 

Atherton flushed hotly. 

“It’s no use for me to apologize, 
I suppose,” he said. “It’s not easy 
to forgive a thing like that. But—” 

“Don’t say a word, Val. I don't 
wonder you doubted me—lI’d said 
eonugh to justify you, though I 
didn’t mean half of it. ‘It’s been a 
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comedy of errors all round. You 
thought it was I, while I suspected 
Fielding—and in our Quixotic efforts 
to shield the offending party of our 
respective fancy, we've gotten our- 
selves disliked. We've made rather 
a mess of it, between us, but Dave- 
nant will set it right. Davenant’s a 
brick—and—and you’reg another, 
Val!” With the smile that had 
made him the best-liked man of his 
class in college, he held out his hand. 

The winner of the Challenge Cup, 
in response to an imperative sum- 
mons, presented himself that even- 
ing in the Fielding drawing room. 
He habitually avoided Dorothy— 
one may at least live up to the letter 
of one’s code. 

“I sent for you, Mr. Atherton,” 
Dorothy began with unfeminine di- 
rectness, “to thank you for what you 
did for Ned—and incidentally for 
me.” Atherton squirmed. In com- 
mon with the majority of his sex he 
hated the role of benefactor and he 
inwardly anathematized Ned for be- 
traying him. “I only learned of it 
to-day,” Dorothy pursued, “I don't 
think Ned meant me to know—in 
fact he said you’d sworn him to 
secrecy—but he mentioned it inad- 
vertently and I would’t be satisfied 
till I had the whole story. I want 
to tell you how much I appreciate 
your kindness, how sorry I was to 
learn what that kindness had cost 
you and how glad I am that it’s all 
right at last.” 

Atherton flushed uncomfortably. 

“Pray don’t speak of it,” he mur- 
mured, “Ned was acting on a false 
tip from my brother, and I—we— 
felt bound to set it straight.” 

“You were under no possible obli- 
gation,” the girl protested, “except 
that of your too rigid construction of 
‘noblesse oblige.’ Ned shouldn't 
have let you do it. It has placed 


him—and me—lastingly in your debt 
and I do not know how we can ever 
repay you. It. was too much. I 
have no right to accept—”’ 

“I am sorry that you should feel 
so,” Atherton interposed, “I had 
fancied—hoped—that you had every 
right to avail yourself of such slight 
service as | might at any time be 
able to render. It was my pleasure 
| assure you. Nothing could make 
me happier, believe me, than to be 
allowed to be of use to you.” 

He spoke with unnecessary, 
though quite unconscious, fervor. 
He honestly tried to look at the op- 
posite wall the while, but with 
Dorothy’s beautiful, vivid face in di- 
rect line of vision this was difficult, 
and it was his misfortune, not his 
fault that his voice had a caressing 
quality that lent a tender value to its 
lightest utterance. A _ swift flush 
dyed the girl’s cheek and her lashes 
fell. 

“You—you are very good,” she 
faltered, “but I—we—you'’ve placed 
us under such heavy obligations—” 

“It was rather a liberty, perhaps,” 
he conceded, “but I felt privileged, 
as Laurie’s brother—” 

The girl recoiled as from a blow. 
The color faded from lips and cheek. 

“Then it was for Laurie’s sake? 
You did not think of me?” The 
words escaped her involuntarily. 
Before they were fairly uttered she 
would have given worlds to recall 
them. 

A preconceived idea of long stand- 
ing is not to be dispelled in an in- 
stant—and Atherton’s mental pro- 
cesses were slow. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he faltered 
uncertainly, “I thought—I  sup- 
posed—” He was little versed in 
the ways of womankind and the 
words and look which to Laurie's 
wider experience would have been 
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illuminative told his senior nothing. 

“Really,” he stammered, “I fan- 
cied—er—I quite thought—” He 
floundered hopelessly for a moment, 
then suddenly he pulled himself to- 
gether. “Miss Fielding,” he said 
with simple directness, “will you 
answer an apparently impertinent 
and irrelevant question? You'll 
doubtless feel that I’ve no right to 
ask, but do you—pardon me—do 
you care for Laurie in the least?” 

The girl’s answer came unhesitat- 
ingly. 

“Not in the least—in the way you 
mean.” Atherton took a step toward 
her, but loyalty to Laurie intervened. 

“You—you are quite sure?” he 
queried inanely. 


“Quite.” The girl’s answer was 
scarcely audible, but he heard. 

“Then—” He covered the space 
between them at a stride. With a 
little inarticulate cry she _ turned 
away her face, but he caught her 
hands and by sheer force of will 
compelled her to meet his gaze. 
Only for an instant—but in that in- 
stant the whole world seemed to 
change. 

“Dorothy!” he cried, “Dorothy!” 
Try as he might he could not see the 
eyes her lashes hid. 

“Oh,” he breathed, “it can’t be— 
you don’t—it isn’t—really ?” 

A faint glimmer filtered through 
the fallen lashes. 

“Really,” she said. 


"Manda 


PART III. 


‘Manda’s Aspirations 


By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON 


“6 ISS MARY, have you got 
a minute to spare? I jest 
want to consult you about 

buying a new veil—” 

“A new black veil, ’Manda?” 
asked Miss Mary, as she glanced at 
the samples of crape in her servant’s 
hand with unconcealed surprise. 

“Why, yes, ma’am. I’ve always 
calculated in my own mind to wear 
mourning for Mr. Knight till I felt 
like betrothing myself to another 
man. As long’s I felt the inward 
pangs of grief, I’d show the outward 
badge of it. It seems fitting so to 
do; and I’m not ready to part with 
widow’s veil, yet. Not to say, 
though, that I’ve no thoughts on the 
subject. And Joe Knight is the last 


man to interfere, or grudge me any 
chances of happiness! And I’ll ven- 
ture to say he’d be just as pleased, 
where he is now, to see me in pink 
as in black.” 

Miss Mary smiled with delicate 
and appreciative assent. 

“But, still and yet, this crape is 
all I can do for him, and I’m not go- 
ing to take it off, jest yet.” 

“But it seems a pity to buy a new 
veil, Manda, if you have any inten- 
tion of wearing colors, soon. I 
noticed you were making a buff 
shirt-waist, last week.” 

“Well—yes. There are men that 
fancy buff—and I won’t deny I’m 
having thoughts on certain subjects. 
And if it hadn’t been for James Wil- 
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liam’s antics I could have stuck it 
out with my old mourning till I’d 
decided. But he has made it out of 
the question; and all I want to 
know now is, which of these crapes 
is the blackest and mourningest. I 
like to do it right, if I do it at all.” 

It did not take long for Miss Mary 
to select the one most suitable to 
express a widowed heart; and after 
a little more comment on its merits, 
she said: 

“Of course, you know, ’Manda, I 
don’t wish to interfere, nor to grudge 
you happiness any more than your 
Mr. Knight, but it will be a sad sight 
for me when you announce your 
readiness to end your widowhood by 
a change of dress. I shall not know 
how to live without you!” 

“My goodness, Miss Mary! You 
don’t suppose I ever mean to leave 
you, ’s long as you let me stay, do 
you? Where'd I ever find a home 
like this? Or an intellectual com- 
panion, just to my mind, like you?” 

Miss Mary tried to make her in- 
voluntary smile a purely friendly 
one. 

“Land sakes, no! I think it’s 
pleasant to feel I’m some use to these 
men that hanker after my cooking 
and tidy ways; and the best way to 
exert an influence is to bear up 
cheerfully when they hang ‘round, 
and promise to marry, sometime; 
but I ain’t never had any thoughts of 
having less than several years pro- 
bation for the best of them. I’ve 
always liked long engagements; 
they give you time to look ‘round 
and make sure you could’nt do bet- 
ter, and form your plans for a kind 
of a future battle-field.” 

“Are the men always willing to 
wait your pleasure?” asked Miss 
Mary. 

“Well—no. Men are selfish. You 
saw how that undertaker acted. 


But that jest proves my point—it 
gives you a chance to find out their 
character. This plumber, now; he’s 
young and—well—lI don’t know. It 
all remains to be seen,” she con- 
cluded, with fine maidenly delicacy. 
“But, anyway,’ after a moment’s 
thought, “he’s got more mind for 
poetry than the undertaker ever 
thought of having! We both belong 
to a society for Practicing Poetry in 
Every Day Life—” 

“Now, I see trouble ahead, ’Man- 
da,” interrupted Miss Mary. “This 
is the first time I have heard of more 
than one member in your societies. 
If you and the plumber are paired 
in this way already, you'll hardly 
need to waste money on a new veil.” 

‘Manda smiled with reticent dig- 
nity, and Miss Mary was about to 
leave the kitchen, but she found 
more advice was wanted. 

“I’m thinking of doing a little 
good in the world,” "Manda began, 
briskly. “Here I am, day after day, 
just having an easy time, and lay- 
ing up treasure in the bank where 
I’ve no doubt moth and rust can get 
at it, as ‘twere; and no troubles to 
worry me; and it don’t seem right. 
It don’t seem as if I could defend 
myself on the Judgment Day when 
the Lord asks me what I did with all 
my opportunities. I don’t know just 
what to decide on;—but I thought 
of asking you to rent me that old 
carriage-house—” Miss Mary gave a 
perceptible start of surprise—“oh, 
I won't hurt it. I want that nice up- 
stairs room in it; I could clean it, 
and make it pretty. I’d like to be 
the means of helping boys—” 

“Boys, ‘Manda! Why not 
girls?” 

“Well, there’s something to be 
said on both sides. Girls are worth 
something—but I’ve often noticed 
boys come higher. Even in the 
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Bible, boys fetch better prices. And 
when I’m thinking of saving creat- 
ures from destruction, it’s boys I 
dwell on. Jest now, there’s a boy— 
well—the plumber knows him—he’s 
only just let out o’ jail, an’ hasn’t a 
soul to be kind to him, nor a cent o’ 
money. He slep’ in the plumber’s 
shop last night—filled himself with 
sewer-gas and fever-germs I 
s’pose’—Miss Mary was about to 
ask if the plumber stored these es- 
sences in his shop, but ’Manda 
was too eager to pause—“and I want 
to get hold of him and snatch him 
from ruination.” She waved her 
hand comprehensively in the direc- 
tion from which the destroyer might 
leap out. 

“But, "Manda, you are not think- 
ing of inviting him—a criminal—to 
occupy a room in my carriage- 
house?” 

“Well, I reckon they wouldn’t be 
any risks with me on the watch.” 
She smiled with indulgent charity 
for the apparent forgetfulness. “I'd 
be on his tracks, night and day.” 

“I know you'd do your best, and I 
should like to help him, but I can’t 
quite give him the carriage-house. 
However, you may clean and beauti- 
fy the room, I'll give it to you, and 
you may be able to find other noble 
use for it.” 

So the old room became ’Manda’s 
and was scrubbed and “tidied” and 
even decorated with the unique care 
and thoroughness of its owner. The 
plumber was invited to inspect it, 
when he chanced to drop in, a few 
evenings later; and his approval 
was most cordial in spite of the dis- 
appointment he may have felt in not 
being allowed to bring his protegé 
to its comfortable shelter. Its re- 


demption from the dust and cob- 
webs of long years gave opportunity 
for the exchange of precious nuggets 
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of thought between the two friends, 
but at the close of the evening, 
"Manda shook her head and pursed 
her lips as if events had not quite 
fulfilled her expectations. 

The next morning, as she brought 
in the coffee to her mistress, she 
said: 

“I’m going to write and have my 
new veil sent up to-day.” 

“Why don’t you wait and go 
yourself?” asked Miss Mary. “Won't 
you have time?” 

“No, I’d rather not go, thank you. 
I haven’t been down town since 
James William painted me; I don’t 
like to be seen without my crape. | 
should have sent for it before, but I 
thought I’d wait till I’d had another 
interview with the plumber; for if 
things went one way I’d light out 
and spend my money on some pink 
and buff calico, and a book on 
plumbing. But since they’ve gone 
the other way I can get the crape to 
tide me over, and be resigned.” 

Miss Mary smiled with delighted 
appreciation, but asked, half-puz- 
zled: “Why a book on plumbing?” 

“Well, it’s always been brought 
home to me that a woman that takes 
the trouble can teach a man lots 
about his profession. I’ve made a 
good many points on plumbing jest 
studying your pipes and my wants; 
but a book on the subject might. 
learn me the words of their lan- 
guage, and I wouldn't be above talk- 
ing it. You see nearly every one 
has a language, and the way to suc- 
ceed with folks depends on knowing 
how to talk it. As soon as my eye 
lit on you, I knew we spoke the same 
tongue, and jest see how we've got 
on! Now when you come to a pro- 
fession like plumbing ’tain’t enough 
to understand—ah—your—friend’s 
private language; you've got to 
know the society tongue, as ‘twere. 
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Yes. I'll jest look over some good 
book tor a spare minute or two, and 
be ready to puzzle the best of ’em.” 

She turned to go out of the room, 
but suddenly wheeled around again; 
“Oh, that boy, you know? The one 
I wanted to make a home for? He's 
run off, and taken ten dollars with 
him! Stole it. Well—I was ready 
to cast my bread on the waters, as 
‘twere; but he had no appetite for 
good bread, anyway. So it’s jest as 
well I didn’t take him into your 
house. But I am real sorry.” 

“Can’t you think of some other 
way to use the room?” questioned 
Miss Mary. “It looks too pretty to 
waste.” 

“It certainly does,’ was the em- 
phatic reply. “And I've had 
thoughts—well—you may have 
noticed I have some gifts?” She 
spoke with a half-modest hesitation 
quite new to the self-confident "Man- 
da, and not unbecoming. “Mr. 
Knight always told me I had com- 
mand of language and great talents 
for acting. I have had ideas of go- 
ing on the stage—oh, they are past, 
ma’am, they are past; you needn't 
jump at me!” she made haste to 
reply to the unconcealed amazement 
in her listener’s face. “I shouldn't 
like the low set I'd have to associate 
with. But I’ve had thoughts of 
helping others who had talents like 
mine, and yet different tastes.” 

Miss Mary’s amazement grew, but 
her patience was great, and she only 
said, “Yes?” with polite hesitancy. 

“IT might use the room to give les- 
sons in—not exactly what you might 
call acting, but faces, and manners, 
and maybe words thrown in to ad- 
vanced classes. ‘Depicting the Pas- 
sions, Mr. Knight used to call it. 
Sort of making faces and attitudes— 
no, not bee attitudes, exactly. What 
would you think of the plan?” she 


asked, in the assured tone that 
seems already to know the answer. 

“Well—if you think you could do 
t;”’ Miss Mary’s tone implied much 
reserve, which passed quite un- 
noticed. 

“Oh, I could do it all right. If 
only folks have sense enough to feel 
their need of what I'll give.” 

“Yes, certainly, that would be 
necessary.” 

“IT should just let some girls— 
poor, you know—find out that I'm 
the one that can learn them what 
they need to know, and that I do it 
for nothing.” 

“Why ‘for nothing’ Why “Shoals 
not you be paid for hard work, 63 
well as cthier. teaches ?” ask ed Miss 
Mary, pleased to the heart with the 
new picture of the faithful "Manda 
as a dramatic instructor. 

“Why that’s the whole point, 
ma’am. I am doing good, so to 
speak. Giving my chances to other 
folks. You forget that I belong to 
a Society for Promoting Piety by 
Profitable Play.” 

Her eyes twinkled with suppressed 
mirth. Her societies were real to 
her, but amusing, nevertheless, and 
the ready comprehension of her 
listener was always a joy. 

“Where do you find such pat 
titles for your numerous societies, 
"Manda? I should find it difficult.” 

“Well, I’ve always been partial to 
language. Mr. Knight was. We 
used to write poetry and think up 
words together, and it gave me 
fluency that I’m real thankful for. 
Mr. Knight owned a dictionary”— 
with happy pride—‘‘and he used to 
bring it when he came to call, nights, 
and we certainly passed improving 
hours.” 

“Yes, you must have enjoyed it;” 
Miss Mary wondered how it would 
seem to have a lover bring a diction- 
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_ary for the evening’s delight, while 


*"Manda’s face grew soft with tender- 
ly happy. memories. 

“But—what about your class?” 
finally asked Miss Mary anxious to 
hear further details of the novel 
plan. 

“When I’ve got up the class, my 
idee is to show them that motions 
and making up faces are just as good 
ways as language to show what 
vour feelings are—or maybe to hide 
‘em! This way, now—” She con- 
torted her features with rapid 
changes, ending in a languishing 


: droop.af ey,e-lids and mouth which 


«Miss. Maty threw: head back 


Again anid eld. trigd’s to speak 
and failed; until with tears on her 
cheeks and aching jaws, she felt 
faint and helpless. 

“I’m very glad it pleases you, 


ma’am,”’ said "Manda with dignity. . 


“What I showed you was—first 
‘Rage,’ then ‘Scorn,’ followed by 
‘Pride,’ ‘Horror,’ and ‘Grief.’ Those 
are some of the Passions. I can do 
it in motions, too.” 

Rage and Horror were endurable 
with the aid of mighty self-control, 
but Scorn and Pride nearly over- 
threw the spectator, and when ’Man- 
da sank to the floor in what she de- 
scribed as the “crouching posture.” 
with her sharp elbows squarely 
framing her distracted face, and her 
long limbs crossed tailor-wise, Miss 
Mary was again prostrated. 

“It ain’t exactly meant to be 
laughed at,” explained ’Manda, after 
waiting a decent moment for her 
mistress to recover herself. “But 
I s’pose the room makes some differ- 
ence. And I ain’t just dressed for 
attitudes, either,” looking quizzical- 
ly at her short, scant, black skirt, 
gingham apron, and “Jersey waist.” 


“But, of course, I'll get up a cos- 
tume for the class; and I guess when 
that’s ready I'll try it.” 

Miss Mary looked forward to 
much pleasure when the costume 
should be finished; and murmuring 
in choking voice, “Yes, do try,” she 
hastily lett the kitchen, and retired 
to the piazza to finish her mirth in 
decent privacy. 

‘Manda “thought matters over;” 
wrote to some Physical Culture 
teachers and exchanged ideas; and 
even went to a very select and 
proper play with the plumber, in 
order to equip herself thoroughly 
for her new duties. The difficulty of 
the plan seemed to lie in finding peo- 
ple who needed its benefits; but she 
was patient and hopeful, and while 
she waited she comforted the sus- 
pense with choosing, making and 
trying on her “costume.” It con- 
sisted of a full, but short, blue skirt 
with buff trimmings, a red waist 
profusely furnished with gilt but- 
tons, and a pair of black slippers 
with pink stockings. These last 
were the crowning glory of the out- 
fit, if one may speak of stockings as 
crowning. To Miss Mary’s fastid- 
ious eye they seemed indelicately 
flesh-colored, but she kindly forbore 
to suggest her objection. Manda had 
been absorbed in the joy of gratify- 
ing her love for color, and had per- 
mitted herself, for this once, to for- 
get her devotion to the late Mr. 
Knight, and abandon herself to the 
delight of these brief hours of Pas- 
sion—why should she be disturbed 
with prudish criticism? 

She often went to the carriage- 
house to spend the early autumn 
evenings in “practicing,” and occa- 
sionally Miss Mary accompanied 
her. The practicing was more satis- 
factory with an attentive spectator, 
and was often, and indirectly, a 
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means of much grace to the specta- 
tor. 

“I’m paying some attention to the 
pleasant Passions, now,” ’Manda an- 
nounced, one evening, just after 
finishing a charming depiction of 
Tenderness and Rapture. “But they 
ain’t so popular. They don’t seem to 
take hold of your very being like 
the fierce ones.” 

Time went on. September crisp- 
ened into October, and still no pu- 
pils had been secured for the “School 
of Artistic Emotions.” ‘Manda was 
patient; “but they’s no use waiting 
when they’s nothing to wait for,” 
she told her mistress, one rainy 
evening. 

“T’ve got sense enough to know 
when a good scheme’s no good to 
any one but yourself. This has done 
me good. It’s freshened up all my 
emotions and my talents for depict- 
ing; and given me a tasty little cos- 
tume that'll come in handy some 
day ; and sort o’ chastened my proud 
spirit into understanding that my 
ways of doing benefits to the world 
may not be the best ways. And I 
reckon it’s done you good, ma’am, 
in some small measure—Laugh and 
grow fat’ may be true, for aught I 
know. But still and yet I must jest 
drop the thing; and now I’ve got a 
new idea. I belong to a Society for 
Big Views of Life, and I never was 
one to be downed by failures. 
There’s James William Johnson, 
poor rascal! and his baby brother, 
and other little folks like ‘em; 
and if I can manage it, I’m going 
to put pictures and playthings and 
the like o’ that in the room, and get 
a lot o’ children together, afternoons, 
and amuse ’em, and try to do ‘em 
good. You know half the children 
in the world ain’t got any parents 
worth mentioning—and I’ll be their 
parents.” 
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“But, "Manda! it will be so diffi- 
cult. Who will bring the children? 
And take them home? And one 
person can’t take care of many.” 
Miss Mary spoke with discouraging 
lack of enthusiasm. 

“Oh, I'll fetch ‘em and carry ’em 
home. Trust me for managing. A 
person that’s got zeal for doing isn’t 
apt to see lions in the way. I feel 
now jest in the humor for deeds like 
building lofty sky-scrapers!” She 
threw her head back and gazed at 
the ceiling. You can build up as 
high as you like, and not pay extra 
for room—’” her bony finger seemed 
to pierce the ceiling and reach heav- 
enward, while her eyes were fixed 
in an ecstasy of contemplation. 
“Up land is free as high as aspiration 
calls. If you spread your selfish 
soul over the earth, you'll have a 
pile of ground rent to pay—dirt- 
room comes high—but up, up, up 
is free to the lowest, and I long to 
spread my wings!” 

Miss Mary was speechless with 
amazement; and, before she could 
recover herself, the orator stepped 
from her pinnacle, and, laughing, 
said, by way of conclusion; “But I 
guess I'll find my hands full with 
that brat of a James William!” 

“Well! I’ve had my first day at it! 
The Rigmarolium is actually start- 
ed,” "Manda announced one evening 
a week later, as she brought in the 
lamp to Miss Mary’s sitting-room. 

“Rigmarolium—yes—that’s what 
I’ve decided to call the room. And 
while I don’t say I’m one to weary 
in kind deeds, I’m free to confess 
that doing good to that Johnson 
family is an awful chore—it is in- 
deed! If you could a’seen what I 
took that innocent baby out of to- 
day when I went to fetch the two, 
your stomach would have turned. 
I belong to a Society for Scouring 
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the Slums, but I’d have to invent 
some sort of purifyer stronger than 
any I’ve known yet to do the dis- 
infecting for that old yellow house! 
But I kep’ from telling ‘em what I 
thought, and spent the whole living 
afternoon washing those children 
and mending ’em up. And its just 
as well I can’t hear of any more 
babies needing me!” 

“I thought you were going to 
amuse them, and do them good?” 
half-questioned Miss Mary. 

“Well, if you’d been there you'd 
a’been the first one to say ‘soap and 
water ‘Il do ‘em more_ good 
than anything. And as for amuse- 
ing, I couldn't get up spunk enough 
for anything while they smelt so. 
But if they come tomorrow, we'll 
have some fun.” 

Through the next week “Manda 
seemed silent and even depressed. 
Miss Mary observed it with sympa- 
thy, but forbore to ask questions; 
she knew full details would be given 
in due time, and on Saturday, at bed- 
time, "Manda poured out her trials 
with childlike abandon. 

“Well—I thought I belonged to a 
Society for Bearing Bothers and 
Bruises, but I reckon I ain’t ever 
been rightly initiated into it. My! 
but that second wife of Jim John- 
son’s is a caution! Here I’ve been 
slaving myself to take her rightful 
responsibilities off her shoulders for 
a week or so, and doing it cheerfully 
without a mite of thanks, and today 
I just felt I’d got to take a day off, 
and ride out in the trolley, and gaze 
on some scenery, and lift my poetic 
and beauty half out of the mire—A 
body can’t be doing good practical 
works every minute! So I thought 
I wouldn’t open the Rig jest for 
those Johnson’s; and I got my 
kitchen cleaned, and myself dressed 
up, and was just starting off in my 


new veil and bonnet and my best 
skirt, when who should I meet at 
the gate but that Johnson woman, 
looking like all-possessed, with 
James William tagging on, and drag- 
ging a go-cart with the squalling 
baby in it! 

“You're late, to-day,’ she says, and 
she looked my clo’es over with the 
hungry kind of expression that I’d 
call breaking the tenth command- 
ment, if I wanted to judge the poor 
weak thing. 

“I’m early enough for what I can 
see to the contrary,’ I says, and then 
I spoke politely to the children. 

“Well, I’ve brought ’em, myself, 
this time,’ she says, ‘and saved you 
the journey.’ ” 

“For about an instant that baby 
could a’knocked me down with its 
fist. I was so weak with amaze- 
ment! And then I recovered myself. 

“"T can’t quite believe I under- 
stand you, Mrs. Jim Johnson, I 
says, looking as haughty—a widow’s 
veil helps a good deal in expressing 
emotions, and I was mighty glad I’d 
got my new one ;—'I can’t quite be- 
lieve in such impudence; but if 
you've lugged your husband’s chil- 
dren that you knew you’d have to 
nurse when you stood at the altar, 
and that you've neglected ever since 
more shamefully than a beast of the 
field would dream of doing, for me 
to cherish in the kind way I’ve been 
practicing for the last week, all I can 
say is. that you'll lug them back 
again where they belong, and when 
I wish to receive them into my new 
Rigmarolium and learn them the 
foundations of life with decent folks, 
I will send for them. Till then, I’ll 
pass on!” 

“And I swep’ past her like an in- 
sulted daughter of the Nobility. 
Good land! I never turned back, 
nor weakened one of my features, 


but my legs wobbled so I could 
hardly climb into the trolley, and 
I hadn’t a grain of repose to enjoy 
the scenery!” 
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“W ell—I reckon I'll let that room 
rest for awhile, now. Maybe by 
next summer I'll have some new 
ideas on good works.” 


The Copley Society of Boston 


By Jean N, OLIVER 


ECEMBER ist, 1904, the Cop- 
ley Society of Boston cele- 
brated, with appropriate ex- 

ercises, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its birth. 

To those who, for the last ten or 
a dozen years have kept pace with 
the art doings of this country—but 
more especially of Boston—the 
name of the Copley Society—known 
for twenty-two years of its existence 
as the Boston Art Students’ Asso- 
ciation,—is not only very familiar, 
but suggestive of high ideals and of 
unique achievements in the service 
of American art. 

More than this, its fame is inter- 
national. ‘There could be-no better 
proof of the _ societys standing 
abroad than the fact that at the 
time of the death of James McNeill 
Whistler, when the art associations 
of Paris, Berlin and London were 
making heroic efforts to arrange for 
a comprehensive exhibition of his 
works, it was the wish of the execu- 
tors of his estate that this exhibi- 
tion should be given under the direc- 
tion of the Copley Society. 

There is a strange fascination in 
going back to the beginnings of 
things; and we find it to be a curi- 
ously interesting and surprising bit 
of history—the manner in which 
this world-famous organization,— 
now numbering over 700 members, 
had its inception. Cherchez la femme— 


for it was a woman who was at the 
bottom of it all! 

January 1, 1877, the art school 
connected with the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts began its memorable 
and useful work. Among its first 
pupils was a young girl named 
Alice S$. Tinkham. ‘Two years went 
by, when one day it dawned in the 
energetic brain of Miss Tinkham 
that it would be a very sensible idea 
for the pupils of the school to form 
an “Alumni Association.” Her idea 
met with universal approbation both 
from the men and women students 
and after the Friday Sketch Club of 
that week, Mr. Edward Simmons 
presided over a meeting which took 
the first steps to found what is now 
the Copley Society. Mrs. Francis 
Bacon, Miss Alice S. ‘Tinkham, 
Miss Frances Osborne, Mr. William 
Stone and Mr. H. Winthrop Peirce 
were appointed a committee to draw 
up the constitution and by-laws. 

For the first two years the asso- 
ciation had but one meeting a year. 
The first president was Mr. H. W. 
Peirce. He has written an enter- 
taining account of the “Early Days 
of the Copley Society,” which was 
read at one of the society's meetings, 
and so highly thought of that it 
was afterwards printed by request. 

The avowed object of the infant 
society which was then called “Bos- 
ton Art Students’ Association” was 
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to supplement the academic training 
of the school of drawing and paint- 
ing connected with the Museum of 
Fine Arts, to assist its members in 
their artistic career, to cultivate a 
spirit of fraternity among art stu- 
dents, and to promote the interests of 
art in the city of Boston. A large 
undertaking for a small association, 
but one that has been carried out in 
a manner to surpass the most ex- 
travagant dreams of even an enthu- 
Siast. 

Mr. Peirce has written a franklv 
humorous account of the first pic- 
ture show held by the organization. 
He says: 


“Through a member who knew somebody 
in the government of the Art Club, we had 
the use of its gallery, then in a fine old 
dwelling-house near what is now the Colo- 
nial Theatre. 

“I remember the sense of importance, re- 
sponsibility, and helplessness as well, of the 
first Hanging Committee, not one of whom 
had ever seen an exhibition hung before. 

“After much consultation we placed the 
biggest pictures in the middle of each wall, 
and hunted to find pictures of the same 
size and shape (regarding simply the 
frames) to balance. 

“Late in the afternoon the frames were 
all hung to our satisfaction, and we sat 
down with modest pride to enjoy the re- 
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sult of our labor, and to congratulate our- 
selves on the way it balanced. Oh, yes, 
it balanced, but it did not look right. 

“There was a lady in yellow in a black 
frame, and a study of a pineapple, which 
had killed everything else, until we _ 
them in a dark corner to fight it out be- 
tween themselves. 

“While—as I said—we sat looking at our 
exhibition, a kindly member of the Art 
Club came in from the parlors to see what 
the young people were doing. We asked 
his opinion, which was: ‘That tone was of 
more importance than size in the arrange- 
ment of pictures on a wall. If we took the 
yellow-green landscape away from the 
blue-green marine, and the yellow sunset 
from between the two snow pictures, etc., 
the exhibition would be improved.” We 
hung it all over again and finished by gas- 
light. 

er] think it was at the second exhibition 
we were short one picture to make a 
grouping. One of the contributors who 
lived near was looking about. We asked 
him if he had nothing more he could bring 
in. ‘No, he had not, but he would run home 
and paint us something.’ And he did, in 
three-quarters of an hour.” 


Surely the man or woman would 
have been thought mad at that time 
who would have predicted that the 
day would come, when in a stately 
hall of their own, these budding 
artists would offer to the public an 
exhibition of the importance of the 
Whistler show, or a collection of 
over one hundred pictures by that 
“king of portrait painters” John L. 
Sargent—or a historical Elizabethan 
pageant, or a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of “Alice in Wonderland!” 

Mr. Peirce held the office of presi- 
dent two years, and declined being 
a candidate for a third term, as he 
was to go to France for an indefinite 
period. He was succeeded by Mr. 
William Fosdick, who later achieved 
fame by creating the modern art of 
pyrography. A year later, Mr. Hol- 
ker Abbott was elected to the presi- 
dency, which he still holds. There 
can be no doubt that it is almost 
wholly owing to the distinguished 
ability, the energy and untiring de- 
votion of this man that the Copley 
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Society has become what it is to- 
day. 

In the very early days of the so- 
ciety, business and social meetings 
were frequently held in the base- 
ment of the Museum, but later it 
was granted the use of the old 
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As the meetings increased in size 
and number, they began to inter- 
fere with the regular work of the 
Museum and plans were made for 
other quarters. One of these plans 
proposed a small building for which 
the Museum trustees offered the use 
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Crowinshield Studio at the rear end 
of the lot behind the Museum of 
Fine Arts, where were not only held 
many lectures, costume parties, 
dances and jollifications, but where 
the more serious work of the asso- 
ciation really had its beginning. 


of the land on the other rear corner 
of the lot on Trinity Place. A draw- 
ing and plan of this building were 
published in the newspapers in the 
summer of 1890 but efforts to raise 
the necessary funds failed, the build- 
ing was never put up and the lot 
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OTTO GRUNDMANN, FOR MANY YEARS HEAD OF 
ART SCHOOL, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


still remains vacant. Occasional 
meetings -had been held in a small 
building at 59 [ranch street near 
Charles street built originally for a 
stable but used for some time as a 
studio by different members of the 
society and in the winter of 1891 
and 1892 the society hired it and 
held there its meetings, exhibitions 
and classes until 1894. 

Until the year 189o the B. A. S. A. 
was composed exclusively of stu- 
dents and graduates of the school of 
the Museum‘of Fine Arts. With 
the admission of other artists and 
students the number of members in 
1890 and 1891 increased rapidly, and 
the society enlarged its work. 

The photographic engraving pro- 
cesses were then new and a large 
class was formed in composition 
and illustration, with instruction by 
J. B. Millett and in the theory of 
composition by Arthur Dow. Lec- 
tures also were given on the history 


of art, and there were evening life 
classes for men and for women. 

A great loss was sustained by the 
society in 1890, in the death of Otto 
Grundmann. Mr. Grundmann came 
to Boston as head of the school of 
drawing and painting in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in 1876, and for 
fourteen years devoted himself to 
the interests of the school and the 
pupils. 

At about this time, the Boston Art 
Students’ Association began to plan 
for a home of its own. Contribu- 
tions were solicited for a building 
which should contain studios for 
members, and rooms for meetings 
and exhibitions. By 1893, the build- 
ing fund had increased to the decent 
sum of $8,000. ‘~The Winslow Skat- 
ing Rink at the end of Clarendon 
street, next to the Providence Rail- 
road, was offered for rent and the so- 
ciety boldly leased it for fifteen 
years, and with its eight thousand 
dollars proceeded to remodel the 
building for its own purposes at a 
cost of forty thousand! 

Thus it was ten years ago that 


the Boston Art Students’ Associa- 


tion, finally took possession of the 
remodelled Winslow Skating Rink, 
and found themselves the managers 
of Copley and Allston Halls, and 
Club rooms, and 32 studios—all 
known as the “Grundmann Stu- 
dios.” Then its responsibility and 
importance assumed large propor- 
tions, and cares and reputation grew 
rapidly. The many studios were 
eagerly hired by impatient artists, 
and the halls were in constant de- 
mand for exhibitions, lectures, balls, 
and dramatic spectacles. In its ten 
years of usefulness Copley Hall has 
seen itself in many disguises, but 
always its appearance of dignity, 
size, and Bostonese respectability 
has never been lowered. 
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Among the original tenants of 
this building were Ross Turner, H. 
H. Gallison, W. J. Claus, Arthur 
Dow, Wm. Paxton, Max Bachmann, 
Z. M. Plaisted, M. N. Richardson, 
Mrs. W. F. Parker, A. C. Nowell 
and Mary Greenleaf. 

But of the diversified achieve- 
ments of the Copley Society, its 
brilliant series of exhibitions have 
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tion had given small exhibitions 
only, of the work of its art student 
members. The first of these at- 
tempts to see each others work was 
as, we have seen, through the ever 
friendly hospitality of the Boston 
Art Club, but later when the Grund- 
mann Studios ceased to be a myth, 
and became an accepted fact, the 
adaptable seclusion of Allston Hall 


FRONT OF GRUNDMANN STUDIOS. 


done the most to put it on a plane 
by itself, and to win for it an endur- 
ing fame. 

In 1897 the first large collection 
of pictures was shown in Copley 
Hall. This was the loan exhibition of 
“One Hundred Masterpieces, which 
proved an interesting show, and 
one that the public cared to see. 
Previous to this time the orzaniza- 


was utilized for the members’ exhi- 
bitions. These unpretentious, small 
exhibitions were.particularly inter- 
esting to the students, and of real 
help to them, as they furnished a 
stepping stone from the amateur to 
the professional shows. 

Since those early days, however, 
nothing of the same kind has been 
attempted, and this has semed a de- 
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A GROUP OF STUDIO INTERIORS, GRUNDMANN STUDIOS. 


plorable thing in a city of Boston’s 
much vaunted reputation for advan- 
tages in art study. 

“Modern Painters” in 1898 was a 
representative showing of modern 
work, with such names as Corot, 
Chavannes, Degas, Duveneck, Troy- 
on, Renoir, Sargent, Whistler, Ved- 
der, Maure, Manet, Inness, and Mo- 
net to conjure with, it was no won- 


der that the exhibition was a great 
artistic success. 

An exhibition which has hardly 
been overshadowed by the populari- 
ty of the recent Whistler show was 
the big collection of the works of 
John S. Sargent—the finest showing 
of his pictures ever brought together. 
Of the 113 pictures, the beautiful 
portraits of Lady Agnew, Lady 
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Laura Lister and of Miss Ada 
Rehan, and the wonderful character 
studies of <A. Wertheimer and 
Robert Louis Stevenson are modern 
masterpieces produced by this great- 
est of portrait painters. 

This exhibition was the first one 
to be of financial value to the Cop- 
ley Society and it was said at the 
close of the exhibition that $10,000 
was the amount received. The 
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Mr. R. Hall McCormick of New 
York. 

Perhaps the most cheerful exhi- 
bition ever given in Copley Hall,— 
an occasion when each contributor 
was sure of having his work accept- 
ed and well hung—was the immense- 
ly amusing “Caricature Show.” 
Then each painter had a chance to 
point out to his brother or sister 
artist, faults in technique or com- 


TWO GLIMPSES OF GRUNDMANN STUDIOS. 


“teas” given during this exhibition 
were well attended by society peo- 
ple, and those who came to see them, 
prominent ladies assisting as hos- 
tesses, and the debutantes of the 
season, attired in their smartest 
gowns, serving the tea. 

The McCormick Exhibition was 
held in 1900 and was a fine collec- 
tion of paintings of the English 
school, most generously loaned by 


position, as he saw them. From the 
opening hour of the exhibition the 
show was well attended and at its 
close a delighted audience assem- 
bled to appreciate the don-mots of 
Mr. Joseph Linden Smith, the 
artist auctioneer for the sale of these 
works of art. The prices ranged 
from twenty-five cents to twenty- 
five dollars and a decent sum was 
acquired for the society. 
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“The Portraits of Fair Women” 
was a popular exhibition in 1902, 
and brought together some exceed- 
ingly rare portraits, and valuable 
miniatures, both old and new. The 
year preceding this, an equally at- 
tractive “Fair Children” show was 
given, and although the children 
did not all prove to be fair, they 
were all interesting as types of 
childhood in different centuries. 

“Pictures by the Old Masters” 
in 1903 were shown, and some very 
valuable paintings were exhibited 
to the public in Boston for the first 
time. The “Old Masters” were 
treated with respectful considera- 
tion, and the exhibition attracted 
the attention of artists and connois- 
seurs all over the country. 

In the fall of this same year the 
second annual “Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art’ was held and gave 
the modern man a chance to see 
what his neighbor in art was doing, 
at the same-time showing to the 
world the latest work of well- 
known artists. A good many fa- 
mous names were lacking from this 
show, but the exhibition was most 
creditable to the artists represented. 

To look as far back as last winter 
is to remember as one of the im- 
portant happenings of the year, 
the Whistler Show, the largest and 
most comprehensive collection of 
the works of James McNeill 
Whistler ever brought together. 
This exhibition contained 184 oil 
paintings and 235 etchings, includ- 
ing the world-known “Sarasate,” 
“White Girl,” Princess du Pays de la 
Porcelaine” and the fascinating, 
elusive nocturnes. The etchings 
alone,—those marvellous, intimate 
productions of the sensitive, er- 
ratic artist, would have made in 
themselves a notable exhibition. 


The Copley Society with enthusias- 


tic hospitality invited to this exhibi- 
tion all the artists and art students 
in the vicinity, while the different 
schools in the neighborhood were 
also given free entrance on certain 
days. 

To the “Private View” came 
guests from many different states, 
including not only artists, but men 
of letters, society people, business 
men, musicians, actors, scientists, 
and in fact, all sorts and conditions 
of men—all alike, interested and 
eager to see for themselves what 
manner of painter this man might 
be who had ranked as the greatest 
of modern artists. The financial 
success of this show was also a most 
satisfactory proof to the organiza- 
tion that the public not only appre- 
ciated the painter and his work, but 
were willing to pay for seeing it. 

But the fame of the Copley So- 
ciety of Boston does not wholly rest 
upon its reputation as a giver of 
impressive art exhibitions, well 
founded as that reputation 1s. The 
elements in this organization of 
seven hundred members have 
always been a part of the important 
whole, and these elements, have at 
varying intervals, so to speak, com- 
bined and conspired, and the results 
have been the artist and dramatic 
spectacles known as “Artists’ Fes- 
tivals.”’ 

After a series of costume parties, 
which were at first little different 
from fancy balls, the Boston Art Stu- 
dents’ Association blossomed out in 
its first memorable festival at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. This was very 
mixed as to period—extending all 
the way from a Greek priest with at- 
tendant maidens, to Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, but was a very splendid 
pageant. The long procession in 
which the costumes of 2000 years 
were grouped in order, beginning 
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with ancient Greece and extending 
to the French Revolution and The 
Empire was a work of exceeding 
care and of great educational value 
as well as a most beautiful sight. 
Another festival was given, also in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, and this 
was devoted to the time of the 
Renaissance. 
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COPLEY HALL DECORATED 


FOR THE COOLIDGE BALL. 


Other important festivals have 
been the Elizabethan one, when 
Lord Leicester's entertainment at 
Kenilworth for the Queen was given 
and Copley Hall. hung with tapes- 
tries, and mediaeval decorations be- 
came a magnificent hall, fitted for 
the use of the noble company. 

For the fete of “The Return of 
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the Crusaders,” the accomodating: 
hall was turned into a splendid tent, 
the stage a noble park, and Allston 
room an arbor of roses. The art 
students appeared as peasants of 
the fourteenth century, and the old 
time tragedy of “Rosamond” was 
given. 

The Tavern Club, on this occasion 
were crusaders, and the choir of 


The last one of these festivals 
was in 1902, and the society aban- 
doning for once history, turned to 
pure fun and romance, and gave the 
“Revels at the Court of Father 
Christmas.” A procession of groups 
from all the fairy tales, beginning 
with “Parsifal,” and descending to 
“Puss in Boots,” filed before the 
hoary Father (Mr. Ross Turner)— 
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COPLEY HALL DURING THE WHISTLER SHOW, 190d. 


Emmanuel Church led the proces- 
sion, followed by the whole body of 
students. The “Arabian Nights 
Entertainment” was the first of the 
festivals to be given in Copley 
Hall,—the walls hung with canvas 
to represent a walled-in court, while 
above were gleaming towers and 
minarets. The evening’s entertain- 
ment was a “Féte at the Court of 
the Caliph of Bagdad.” 


the “fairies” of the Vincent Club, 
in diaphanous attire danced before 
the Court, the ancient and honor- 
able farce of “St. George and the 
Dragon” was acted, maskers— 
Tavern Club men—and the celebrat- 
ed “Forty Thieves,’ impersonated 
appropriately by members of the 
Architectural Club, made the scene 
one of great merriment. 

The “Twelfth Night” celebrations 
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of the society have in the last few 
years increased in importance, and 
the festivity held last January in 
Copley Hall, approached in beauty 
the former festivals. The hall had 
been decorated on this occasion for 
a ball given a few nights previous 
by Mr. J. T. Coolidge, and repre- 
sented a most beautiful Italian gar- 
den. A grove of evergreens encir- 
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cled the space, with arbors of noble 
pillars and grape vines in each cor- 
ner,—the grapes on the vines being 
real ones, as the guests soon dis- 
covered—while the stage disclosed 
a charming vista, with a colossal 
statue of the Winged Victory in the 
foreground. Games and sports ap- 
propriate to the season were given, 
a king and queen were chosen by the 
historic “bean in the cake,” and after 
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the massive cake was cut and eaten, 
the picturesque company devoted it- 
self to dancing. 

Except for its festivals, the Cop- 
ley Society has been in no sense a 
dramatic club, but on a few special 
occasions it has shown itself ‘able to 
produce creditably a play or a pan- 
tomime. Perhaps the most notable 
event was when the wonderful 
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“Alice in Wonderland” was given 
under the direction of Mr. Holker 
Abbott, by a cast consisting entirely 
of men. Then, four years ago, 
“Nance Oldfield,” an adaptation of 
Charles Reade’s “Art,” by Mrs. 
Daniel Addison, was given with 
Mrs. Addison in the title part. In 
1903 the Browning and Copley Soci- 
eties were joint sponsors in produc- 
ing the Browning play of “The Re- 
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A Wandering Minstrel. An Early Italian Costume. 
A Brown Friar. 
Flemish Gentleman 17th Century. A Dancing Girl. 
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turn of the Druses.”’ This play was 
most appropriately staged under the 
direction of Mr. John C. Abbott, 
while Miss Charlotte Porter was 
the stage manager and general di- 
rector of the whole affair. This pro- 
duction was most successful, and 
drew an audience of distinguished 
quality. 

But there is a quieter and less 
pretentious, yet none the less useful, 
side to the Copley Society’s activi- 
ties, which the public does not see, 
and of which it seldom hears. Many 
art classes are held regularly under 
its auspices for the benefit of mem- 
bers. ‘These, at present, include an 
evening life class for men, a por- 
trait class for men and women, a 
women’s life class, and a mixed 
class for the study of the draped 
model. 

The library and office of the Cop- 
ley Society, which was opened four 
years ago, supplies a much needed 
room for the use of members. There 
one may find a carefully selected 
collection of text books and histories 
of art, the newest magazines, and 
also information about exhibitions 
to be held in Boston and distant 
cities. But it is the collection of 
photographs of the works of the old 
masters and the new, that gives a 
distinctive character to the room. 
These photographs, numbering 1200, 
are arranged for circulation, on the 
principle of a lending library. They 
were collected in Europe from time 
to time by Miss Tinkham and other 
members of the society. 

The library, a cheerful little room 
on the street floor, close to Copley 
Hall, is often the meeting place 
of members and friends who come 
there to look over the new publica- 
tions or to chat about art doings, 
or to examine the big books of 
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photographs of the different artists’ 
festival groups. 

These massive volumes of photo- 
graphs will, in time to come, fur- 
nish a record of authentic costumes, 
for in each picture an historic dress 
(or costume) has been faithfully 
copied. To Mr. Notman great cred- 
it must be given for having made 
these artistic prints and presented 
them to the society. 

In 1901 the B. A. S. A. voted to 
change its name, and to be hence- 
forth known as the Copley Society 
of Boston, a most auspicious action, 
for under the old title, with its re- 
strictive implication, the society 
had suffered from much public nts- 
apprehension. “Art students” the 
members certainly were and are, but 
not in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the term. The new name 
was dignified, comprehensive and 
eminently appropriate to an organi- 
zation which included professional 
artists as well as*enthusiastic ama- 
teurs, and whose aims and deeds 
in its particular field had given it 
an authoritative position in matters 
pertaining to art. 

In view of the fact that the Cop- 
ley Society has proved conclusively 
its right to live, in view of the ser- 
vices it has rendered to American 
art, and its educational value to the 
public, it is not unreasonable to won- 
der why some Carnegie or Rocke- 
feller has not, ere now, thought it 
a worthy object to endow with a 
portion of his superfluous wealth. 

That this great good fortune may 
come to it at no distant day, where- 
by, its energies entirely unham- 
pered by financial considerations, its 
field of usefulness may be immeas- 
urably enlarged, is the wish and 
hope of all those who have at 
heart not only its interests but 
those of American art. 


The: Major’s. Waterloo 


By Eveanor H, PORTER 


HE great house, brave with 

marble steps and granite pil- 

lars, faced the Avenue. The 
small house, gray with age and lack 
of paint, faced the side street; and 
the side street found an ignomini- 
ous end at the high green fence that 
separated the back yard of the great 
house from its more plebeian neigh- 
bors. 

Life for the Major inside the great 
house was a thing of spacious halls 
and deferential servants, of luxuri- 
ous couches and aristocratic seclu- 
sion. Life for the girl inside the 
small house was a thing of cheerless 
rooms and scanty food, of lessening 
joys and growing-woe. 

A tiny balcony just outside the 
Major’s study window overlooked 
the narrow street, and there, as the 
spring nights grew mild and tempt- 
ing, the Major sat and smoked. It 
was then that he first noticed the 
piano. 

It was not a good piano and it 
was not well played. The thin, me- 
tallic notes were jerked out at the 
ends of wretchedly unskillful fingers 
—trag-time, but with the “time” all 
gone, and nothing save tattered rags 
of melody left. 

The Major frowned and bent dis- 
approving eyes on the small gray 
house below. The frown deepened 
as a thin, but cheerful, voice caroled 
forth in “Mr. Dooley.” Gleeful 
shouts and cackling laughs followed 
the closing “Dooley—ooley—oo!” 
then “Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River,” “Home Sweet Home,” “Hi- 


awatha,’ and “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” came with disconcerting 
transitions, but impartial enthusi- 
asm, from the little gray house. 

The Major threw his cigar over 
the balcony railing with a snarl of 
disgust and beat a hasty retreat, 
closing the narrow glass doors crisp- 
ly behind him. At the end of a 
week, when six half-smoked cigars 
had followed the first over that bal- 
cony railing, the Major sought his 
landlord; and two days later, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, he saw 
a furniture van standing before the 
door of the little gray house. With 
most undignified haste he reached 
the window and peered through the 
lace curtain’s filmy mesh. | 

“By George! I thought old 
Tompkins would find a way to do 
it,” he chuckled. “It’s a disgrace to 
the neighborhood—such a confound- 
ed racket!” he went on wrathfully. 
‘“Jove—here she comes!” he ex- 
claimed, a triumphant gleam in his 
resentful eyes as he watched the 
four men bend their backs and strain 
their muscles over an old-fashioned 
square piano which they were hoist- 
ing into the wagon. “O you villain- 
ous instrument of torture, never 
again will your hideous jangle set 
my nerves to tingling! But—lI pity 
‘em where you're going. Ta—ta. 
by—by, and a-kiss for you!” he fin- 
ished, with an airy sweep of his 
hand toward the furniture van as it 
lumbered out of sight. 

That night the Major was on his 
balcony earlier than usual. 
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“Well, this is something like!” he 
murmured contentedly, tipping back 
in his chair and setting blue-gray 
smoke rings to circling above his 
head. “It’s as peaceful now as a 
country churchyard.” 

A long wail broke the silence and 
brought the Major’s feet to the floor 
with a thud. 

“Great Scott! What’s broke loose 
now?” he cried. 

The wail was repeated in a 
higher key; then came a sweet voice 
in earnest protest. A minute later 
a boy and a girl emerged from the 
little gray house and wandered dis- 
consolately down the street. 

Something within the Major 
twinged sharply, and he_ gave 
savage puffs at his cigar. The chil- 
dren were scarcely out of sight when 
two small girls came _ skipping 
around the corner and entered the 
little gray house with a bound. Two 
more wails, quavering and long 
drawn out, arose on the air. 

It was fast growing dark, but the 
Major could plainly see other 
shadowy forms hurrying down the 
street toward the house, and soon 
there was a bedlam of wail and chat- 
ter. With a defiant imprecation he 
sprang to his feet, hurried through 
his apartments, out upon the street. 
He walked twice around the block 
before he turned hesitating steps in- 
to the little side street that found an 
end at his back-yard fence. 

Just beneath the flickering gas 
jet he came face to face with a 
group of children, woeful and teary- 
eyed. 

“Now what the Dickens is the 
meaning of this infernal commo- 
tion?” he demanded, trying to ban- 
ish with ferocity the curious weak- 
ness that was stealing over him. 

There was a scared silence, then 


a bit of a boy piped up aggressively: 
‘"Tain’t a ‘fernal commotion!” 
“Beg pardon, but you must allow 

me to be the judge of that,” returned 

the Major testily. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

There was another silence. 

“Come, come—what are you cry- 
ing for? Anybody dead?” 

A volley of shrill replies from 
half a dozen throats caused the 
Major to raise a deprecatory hand. 

“Easy—easy—one at a_ time! 
Here, you tell,’ he ordered, point- 
ing to the tallest girl. 

“No, there ain't nobody dead; 
but I wish’t there was!” replied the 
girl sharply; and the others gurgled 
their approval. 

“Tut—tut—don't be so murder- 
ous! Who is this that has incurred 
such displeasure?” 

“Huh?” 

“Who is it that you wish was 
dead?” 

‘The man what swiped our pianer, 
sure.” 

The Major coughed and choked. 

“P—piano!” he stammered. 

“Yes; it’s our’n, an’ he hain’t no 
business with it, now, has he?” 

“Your piano, did you say ?—your 
piano? Where was it?” 

“Down there,’—with a jerk of 
her thumb in the direction of the 
little gray house. 

“There!—do you all live there? 
Is it an orphan asylum?” gasped the 
Major. 

His question was greeted with de- 
risive shouts. 

“Oh, g’wan! What ye givin’ us? 
‘Course ’tain’t!” tittered the tall 
girl. “The pianer’s fur Nellie, 
though, an’ she’s a orphan all right. 
We buyed it—all of us.” 

“You bought it—all of you?” re- 
peated the Major, stupidly. 

“Sure, fur a month at a time, 
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‘course. I give ten cents, an’ Jimmy 
fifteen, an’ Toot five, an’ Chicken 
ten, an’ Bill an’ the others help 
some, an’, well, Miss Molly, she 
makes up what’s left, an’—an’ now 
it’s gone—gone, I tell ye, an’ I jest 
hate him!” 

“Him !—er—who?” faltered the 
Major, still blindly hoping for an ab- 
solution from guilt. 

“Who?” flashed the girl indig- 
nantly. “Why, the man what’s got 
ears so powerful squeamish that he 
jest can’t let anybody breathe 
‘round him; the man what said we 
made too much noise ter have in 
the neighborhood; the man what— 
here, come on,” she broke off sud- 
denly, catching him by the hand, 
“come on, Miss Molly’ll tell you!” 
And the Major, in spite of protests, 
was pulled by a dozen willing hands 
straight toward the little gray house 
and up the steps. Surrounded by a 
crowd of chattering urchins he ar- 
rived, breathless and red of face, in 
the presence of a slender young 
woman in a rusty black gown. 

“Here, Miss Molly—Miss Molly— 
here’s a man what wants ter know 
about the pianer!” 

“Why, children, you—you 
shouldn’t—” began the little woman, 
her face aglow with sudden color. 

“T—er—really—I was only asking 
a few questions,” apologized the 
Major miserably. “I—rteally, 
Miss—” 

“Hathaway—my name is Hatha- 
way, supplied the other hurriedly. 
“IT am sorry the children said any- 
thing. It is nothing—I merely was 
given my choice—to go, or to let the 
piano go; and I couldn’t move very 
well,” she finished with a little break 
in her voice, and an almost imper- 
ceptible motion toward a cot-bed in 
the corner. - 

On the bed was a tiny creature 
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whose somber eyes met the Major’s 
perturbed gaze unflinchingly. 

“Sick?” faltered the man. 

“No—crippled,” almost whispered 
Miss Hathaway; “my sister, Nellie.” 

“Yes, an’ she can’t go to no band 
concerts down’t the square, now,” 
cut in one of the children wrath- 
fully. “An’ she liked ‘em awful 
well ‘fore she was hurt, so we buyed 
the pianer an’ we was havin’ jest a 
bootiful time a-singin’ to her ev’ry 
night, an’ now that old heathen’s 
spoiled it all, an’—” 

“Tilly, Tilly, don’t speak like 
that, dear,” interrupted the woman 
agitatedly. “You mustn’t mind the 
children,” she apologized to the 
Major. “They were so disappointed, 
and, of course, they can’t understand 
it. They’ve been so good to Nellie— 
they earned all they could, and with 
what little I could help, they hired 
the piano for a dollar a month— 
‘twas an old one. Nellie didn’t seem 
to mind the pain when they were 
here, and in the daytime, when it 
got the worst, she'd say, ‘I don’t 
mind it, dearie, I don’t mind it, 
‘cause I’ve got my concert coming, 
and I just think how good it’ll 
sound when they all get to singing— 
and it isn’t but just a little while 
until to-night!’ And sometimes, 
when she felt the strongest, I'd 
trundle the bed up to the piano, and 
she’d lie there so happy if she could 
just touch the keys now and then.” 

“You see, they’d sound so sweet,” 
explained a thin, high voice from 
Nellie’s corner. “Just one little note 
all alone was so pretty, and I'd listen 
while it got softer and softer until it 
faded away into nothing.” 

Miss Hathaway brushed the back 
of her hand across her eyes. 

“IT suppose we did make a good 
deal of noise, evenings,” she said, 
trying to steady her voice. The 
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man who owns this place owns the 
large house over on the Avenue, and 
he said his people were complain- 
ing; that one gentleman threatened 
to leave if the—the ‘nuisance wasn’t 
abolished,’ ” she finished with a 
watery smile. 

“ ‘Gentleman’! He wa’n't no 
gentleman,” interposed Tilly scorn- 
fully. “He was a heathen!—now 
wa'n't he?” she demanded. 

The Major coughed and grew 
very red. 

“Er—ah—yes, he was!” he snarled 
suddenly. 

“T hain’t no use fur such folks,” 
continued Tilly. 

“Nor I!” snorted the Major. 

“An’ I do wish he was dead; don’t 
you?” 

“Er—well, not exactly,” sputtered 
the man hurriedly; then, brighten- 
ing, “Suppose we wish he'd get good 
and reform?” 

“Reform !—not much he will,” de- 
clared Tilly positively. 

“Oh, come, now—I’m no such 
hardened reprobate as that,” re- 
monstrated the Major. 

“Huh? You!” 

“Er—ah—I mean—I mean I’m no 
such reprobate as to—to think so 
poorly of my fellow-man,” he ex- 
plained very distinctly. 

“Oh!” returned Tilly, giving him 
a sharp glance. “Mebbe you know 
him,” she hazarded. 

“Well, as to that, I—I supposed 
I did, once; but I’m thinking of cut- 
ting his acquaintance hereafter.” 

“Oh, then you do know him,” 
stammered Miss Hathaway. “What 
must you think of us! Really, 
please do not make any trouble 
about it. I—I shouldn’t want to 
move, now. It wouldn't do for 
Nellie—I am sure it wouldn't.” 

The Major frowned and winked 
very hard. 


“You need have no fear; you'll 
not have to move,” ne said shortly, 
covering the distance to the door 
vith a long stride. “I will bid you 
good evening,” he added with a low 
bow. “I—well, you will hear from 
me again.” 

Twelve hours later the Major 
visited a large piano salesroom 
down town, and twenty-four hours 
later he sat on his balcony, his 
hands clinched and _ perspiration 
starting from every pore. 

“Great Scott! This is aw—l 
mean heavenly!” he exclaimed, as a 
babel of shouts from the little gray 
house resolved itself into a hilarious, 
but not tuneful, rendering of “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home” 
sung to a joyous “tum-tum-tum” of 
a piano. “By George! I’m going 
down there. Perhaps | can stand it 
better near to,” he finished, spring- 
ing to his feet and hurrying through 
the narrow glass doors. 

As the days and weeks went by, 
the side street saw strange sights. 
First there was the beautiful new 
upright all Nellie’s own, and for 
which Tilly and Jim and the others 
paid not a single cent. Then there 
was the wonderful doctor who came 
and touched poor Nellie’s injured 
feet with skilled, yet gentle fingers, 
and who said that Nellie would one 
day walk. And again there was the 
span of prancing horses that so fre- 
quently whirled a softly-cushioned 
carriage up to the door of the little 
gray house, whereupon Nellie, and 
sometimes Jim or Tilly, with shin- 
ing eyes would start for a marvelous 
drive through a fairyland of trees 
and flowers. It was not always 
Tilly or Jim with Nellie, however. 
Sometimes it was Miss Molly and— 
the Major. 

More wonderful yet was _ the 
change in Miss Molly herself. Her 
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eyes were bright, and her cheeks, 
from which the hollows had fied, 
were flushed with a pretty pink. She 
wore her faded, rusty gowns with 
more of the grace and dignity that 
was hers in the days long since gone 


by, (days when she was the petted 
daughter of wealth and power) and 
they of the side street did not won- 
der that more and more frequently 
on those wonderful drives it came to 
be Miss Molly and—the Major. 


Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story 


LARGE portion of the Amer- 

ican public long ago expressed 

its belief in the innocence, and 

its heartfelt sympathy for the fate of 

Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, 

the American woman who, after 

serving a term of fifteen years in an 

English prison on the charge of 

murdering her husband, has at last 

been released, and has returned to 
her native country. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s story is unusu- 


} ally pathetic. Through the bias of 


a mentally unsound judge, she was 
kept for all these years in an Eng- 
lish prison in spite of the urgent re- 
monstrances of eminent Americans, 
as Secretaries Blaine and Hay, and 
in the face of earnest representa- 
tions by Presidents Harrison and 
McKinley through Ambassadors 
Lincoln and Choate. And now, 
having at last regained her freedom, 
she finds herself bereft of her chil- 
dren, who were taken away from 
her by the relatives of her husband, 
and of all her property. 

In response to the urgent demand 
of the public for details of her trial 
and imprisonment, as well as from a 
natural desire to make herself finan- 
cially independent, she has written 
a book, “Mrs. Maybrick’s Own 
Story,”* a book of so deeply interest- 
ing a nature that the editors of the 
New England Magazine have de- 


cided to put before its readers a 
small share of its contents. 

There is an additional reason why 
Mrs. Maybrick’s story should inter- 
est New England readers—she her- 
self is partially of good New Eng- 
land ancestry, being descended from 
the Ingrahams, the Phillipses, and 
the Holbrooks of New England, as 
well as from the Campbells and 
Chandlers of Georgia. Gail Hamil- 
ton, who was ever one of her most 
eloquent and steadfast champions, 
has written an account of her geneal- 
ogy from which it appears that Mrs. 
Maybrick is the great-great-grand- 
daughter of Rev. Benjamin Thurs- 
ton, a graduate of Harvard College, 
who settled at North Hampton, New 
Hampshire, and of his wife, Sarah 
Phillips, who was the sister of John 
Phillips, who founded Phillips’ 
Academy in Exeter, endowed a 
professorship in Dartmouth, and 
contributed funds to Princeton; and 
who was the aunt of Samuel Phil- 
lips, who founded Phillips’s Acad- 
emy at Andover. 

The mother of Sarah Phillips was 
Elizabeth Green, and from her the 
name of Elizabeth has come down 
in regular descent to Mrs. May- 
brick. 

Mrs. Maybrick has made use of 
Gail Hamilton’s account in writing 
the sketch of her ancestry, which 
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forms the first chapter of her ab- 


sorbing story. Of the events of her 
own life, she writes as follows: 

“I was educated partly in Europe 
and partly in America, under the in- 
struction of masters and govern- 
esses. I was too delicate for college 
life. I lived partly with my mater- 
nal grandmother, Elizabeth Hol- 
brook, of New York, and partly with 
my mother, the Baroness von 
Roques, whose home was abroad. 
When not with them I was travel- 
ing with friends. My life was much 
the same as that of any other girl 
who enjoyed the pleasures of youth 
with a happy heart. I was very fond 
of tracing intricate designs and 
copying the old-time churches and 
cathedrals. My _ special pastime, 
however, was riding, and this I could 
indulge in to my heart’s content 
when residing with my stepfather, 
Baron Adolph von Roques, who, 
now retired, was at that time a 
cavalry officer in the Eighth Cuiras- 
sier Regiment of the German army 
and stationed at Cologne. 

“At the age of eightcen I married 
James Maybrick, on the 27th of July, 
1881, at St. James church, Piccadilly, 
London, and returned to America, 
where we made our home at Nor- 
folk, Va. For business reasons 
we settled in a suburb of Liverpool 
called Aigburth. A son, James 
Chandler, was born to us on the 24th 
of March, 1882, and a daughter, 
Gladys Evelyn, on June 20, 1886.” 


The Arrest. 


At this point Mrs. Maybrick 
plunges directly into the tragedy of 
her life, and tells the story of her 
sudden and astounding arrest on 
the charge of poisoning her husband, 
the father of her young children: 

“Slowly consciousness returned. 


I opened my eyes. The room was 
in darkness. All was still. Sudden- 
ly the silence was broken by the 
bang of a closing door which start- 
led me out of my stupor. Where 
was I? Why was I alone? What 
awful thing had happened? A flash 
of memory! My husband was dead! 
I drifted once more away from the 
things of sense. Then a voice, as 
if a long way off, spoke. A feeling 
of pain and distress shot through 
my body. I opened my eyes in ter- 
ror. Edwin Maybrick was bending 
over me as I| lay upon my bed. He 
had my arms tightly gripped, and 
was shaking me violently. ‘I want 
your keys—do you hear? Where 
are your keys?’ he exclaimed harsh- 
ly. I tried to form a reply, but the 
words choked me, and once more 
I passed into unconsciousness. 

“It is the dawn of a Sabbath day 
[May 12, 1889]. I am still lying in 
my clothes, neglected and uncared 
for, without food since the morning 
of the day before. Consciousness 
came and went. During one of 
these interludes Michael Maybrick 
entered. 

“’Nurse,’ he said, ‘I am going up 
to London. Mrs. Maybrick is no 
longer mistress of this house. As 
one of the executors I forbid you to 
allow her to leave this room. I hold 
you responsible in my absence.’ 

“He then left the room. What 
did he mean? How dare he humble 
me thus in the presence of a stran- 
ger? 

“Toward the night of the same 
day I said to the nurse, ‘I wish to 
see my children.’ She took no 
notice. My voice was weak, and I 
thought perhaps she had not heard. 
‘Nurse,’ I repeated, ‘I want to see 
my children.’ She walked up to my 
bed, and in a cold, deliberate voice 
replied: ‘You can not see Master 
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James and Miss Gladys. Mr. Mich- 
ael Maybrick gave orders that they 
were to leave the house without see- 
ing you.’ I fell back upon my pil- 
low, dazed and stricken, weak, help- 
less, and impotent. Why was I 
treated thus? My brain reeled in 
seeking a reply to this query. At 
last I could bear it no longer, and my 
soul cried out to God to let me die. 
A third dreary night, and the day 
broke once again. I was still pros- 
trate. The dull pain at my heart, 
the yearning for my little children, 
was becoming unbearable, but I was 
dumb. 

“Suddenly the door opened and 
Dr. Humphreys entered. He walk- 
ed silently to my bedside, felt my 
pulse, and without a word left the 
room. A few minutes later I heard 
the tramp of many feet coming up- 
stairs. They stopped at the door. 
The nurse advanced, and a crowd 
of men entered. One of them step- 
ped to the foot of the bed and ad- 
dressed me as follows: 

“*Mrs. Maybrick, I am superin- 
tendent of the police, and I am about 
to say something to you. After I 
have said what I intend to say, if 
you reply be careful how you reply, 
because whatever you say may be 
used as evidence against you. Mrs. 
Maybrick, you are in custody on 
suspicion of causing the death of 
your late husband, James Maybrick, 
on the eleventh instant.’ I made no 
reply, and the crowd passed out.” 


A Prisoner in Her Own House. 


“Was I going mad? Did I hear 
myself accused of poisoning my hus- 
band? Why did not his brothers, 
who said they had his confidence, 
tell the police what all his intimate 
friends knew, that he was an arsenic- 
eater? Why was I accused—I, who 
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had nursed him assiduously day and 


night until my strength gave out, 
who had engaged trained nurses, and 
advised a consultation of physicians, 
and had done all that lay in my 
power to aid in his recovery? To 
whom could I appeal in my extreme 
distress? I lay ill and confined to 
my bed, with two professional nurses 
attending me, and with a policeman 
stationed in my room, although 
there was not and could not be the 
slightest chance of my escaping. 
The officer would not permit the 
door to be closed day or night, and 
I was denied in my own house, even 
before the inquest, the privacy ac- 
corded to a convicted prisioner.” 


The Prayer by the Coffin. 


Mrs. Maybrick demands and is ac- 
corded the opportunity of seeing her 
dead husband: 

“With tottering steps, supported 
by the nurse, I was led into the ad- 
joining room. Upon the bed stood the 
coffin, covered with white flowers. 
It was already closed. I turned to 
the policeman and the nurse. ‘Leave 
me alone with the dead.’ They re- 
fused. I then knelt down at the 
bedside, and God in his mercy spared 
my reason by granting me, there and 
then, the first tears which many days 
of suffering had failed to bring. 
Death had wiped out the memory of 
many things. I was thankful to re- 
member that I had stopped divorce 
proceedings, and that we had become 
reconciled for the children’s sake. 
Calmed, [ arose and returned to my 
room. I sat down near a window, 
still weeping. Suddenly the harsh 
voice of a nurse broke upon my ears: 
‘If you wish to see the last of the 
husband you have poisoned you had 
better stand up. The funeral has 
started.’ I stumbled to my feet and 
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clutched at the window-sill, where 
I stood rigid and tearless until the 
hearse had passed and was out of 
sight, and then I fainted.” 


Dragged to Court. 


“The police were in such a hurry 
to prefer the formal charge, they 
could not wait until the doctors 
should certify that 1 was in a fit state 
to be taken to the court in the ordin- 
ary way. The nurse then told me 
that | must get up and dress. | 
prayed that my children might be 
sent for to bid me goodby, but I 
was peremptorily refused. 1 begged 
to gather together some necessary 
personal apparel, only to meet with 
another refusal. was _ hurried 
away with such unseemly haste that 
even my hand-bag with my toilet 
articles were left behind. My 
mother implored to be allowed to say 
goodby, but was denied.” 


A Plank for a Bed. 


“I passed the night in a cell which 
contained only a plank board as a 
bed. It was dark, damp, dirty, and 
horrible. A policeman, taking pity 
on me, brought me a blanket to lie 
on. In the adjoining cell, in a state 
of intoxication, two men were raving 
and cursing throughout the night. 
I had no light—there was no one to 
speak to. I was kept there three 
days, until the coroner’s jury had re- 
turned their verdict.” 


‘The Trial. 


The coroner’s jury found a ver- 
dict of guilty against Mrs. Maybrick, 
and the grand jury held her for trial. 
During this period Charles Russell, 


later Lord Russell of Killowen,. 


Lord Chief Justice of England, was 
engaged as her leading counsel. 


There was at first a very bitter 
feeling against Mrs. Maybrick 
among the people of Liverpool, 
aroused by the sensational press. 
She writes: 

“The excitement ran so high that 
the Liverpool crowds even hissed 
me as | was driven through the 
streets. It was a mockery of jus- 
tice to hold such a trial in such a 


place as Liverpool, at such a time,. 


by a common jury; and it was a 
mockery of common sense to expect 
that any Liverpool common jury 
could, when they got into the jury- 
box, dismiss from their minds all 
they had heard and seen.” 


The Verdict Unexpected. 


“However, as the trial proceeded, 
and the fact was made clear that 
Mr. Maybrick had long been ad- 
dicted to taking large quantities of 
arsenic, coupled with the evidence, 
to quote Sir Charles Russell, (1) 
that there was no proof of arsenical 
poisoning, (2) that there was no 
proof that arsenic was administered 
to him by me, the prejudice against 
me gradually changed, until, at the 
close of the trial, there was a com- 
plete revulsion of sentiment, and 
my acquittal was confidently ex- 
pected. 

“When I stood up to hear the ver- 
dict I had an intuition that it was 
unfavorable. Every one _ looked 
away from me, and there was a 
stillness in court that could be felt. 
Then the Clerk of Arraigns arose 
and said: 

“ ‘Have you agreed upon the ver- 
dict, gentlemen?’ 

“ ‘We have.’ 

“ ‘And do you find the prisoner 
guilty of the murder of James May- 
brick or not guilty? 

“The Foreman: ‘Guilty.’ 


« 
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James and Miss Gladys. Mr. Mich- 
ael Maybrick gave orders that they 
were to leave the house without see- 
ing you.’ I fell back upon my pil- 
low, dazed and stricken, weak, help- 
less, and impotent. Why was I 
treated thus? My brain reeled in 
seeking a reply to this query. At 
last I could bear it no longer, and my 
soul cried out to God to let me die. 
A third dreary night, and the day 
broke once again. I was still pros- 
trate. The dull pain at my heart, 
the yearning for my little children, 
was becoming unbearable, but I was 
dumb. 

“Suddenly the door opened and 
Dr. Humphreys entered. He walk- 
ed silently to my bedside, felt my 
pulse, and without a word left the 
room. A few minutes later I heard 
the tramp of many feet coming up- 
stairs. They stopped at the door. 
The nurse advanced, and a crowd 
of men entered. One of them step- 
ped to the foot of the bed and ad- 
dressed me as follows: 

““Mrs. Maybrick, I am _ superin- 
tendent of the police, and I am about 
to say something to you. After I 
have said what I intend to say, if 
you reply be careful how you reply, 
because whatever you say may be 
used as evidence against you. Mrs. 
Maybrick, you are in custody on 
suspicion of causing the death of 
your late husband, James Maybrick, 
on the eleventh instant.’ I made no 
reply, and the crowd passed out.” 


A Prisoner in Her Own House. 


“Was I going mad? Did I hear 
myself accused of poisoning my hus- 
band? Why did not his brothers, 
who said they had his confidence, 
tell the police what all his intimate 
friends knew, that he was an arsenic- 
eater? Why was I accused—I, who 
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had nursed him assiduously day and 


night until my strength gave out, 
who had engaged trained nurses, and 
advised a consultation of physicians, 
and had done all that lay in my 
power to aid in his recovery? To 
whom could I appeal in my extreme 
distress? I lay ill and confined to 
my bed, with two professional nurses 
attending me, and with a policeman 
stationed in my room, although 
there was not and could not be the 
slightest chance of my _ escaping. 
The officer would not permit the 
door to be closed day or night, and 
I was denied in my own house, even 
before the inquest, the privacy ac- 
corded to a convicted prisioner.” 


The Prayer by the Coffin. 


Mrs. Maybrick demands and is ac- 
corded the opportunity of seeing her 
dead husband: 

“With tottering steps, supported 
by the nurse, I was led into the ad- 
joining room. Upon the bed stood the 
coffin, covered with white flowers. 
It was already closed. I turned to 
the policeman and the nurse. ‘Leave 
me alone with the dead.’ They re- 
fused. I then knelt down at the 
bedside, and God in his mercy spared 
my reason by granting me, there and 
then, the first tears which many days 
of suffering had failed to bring. 
Death had wiped out the memory of 
many things. I was thankful to re- 
methber that I had stopped divorce 
proceedings, and that we had become 
reconciled for the children’s sake. 
Calmed, I arose and returned to my 
room. I sat down near a window, 


still weeping. Suddenly the harsh 
voice of a nurse broke upon my ears: 
‘If you wish to see the last of the 
husband you have poisoned you had 
better stand up. The funeral has 
I stumbled to my feet and 


started.’ 
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clutched at the window-sill, where 
I stood rigid and tearless until the 
hearse had passed and was out of 
sight, and then I fainted.” 


Dragged to Court. 


“The police were in such a hurry 
to prefer the formal charge, they 
could not wait until the doctors 
should certify that | was ina fit state 
to be taken to the court in the ordin- 
ary way. The nurse then told me 
that I must get up and dress. I 
prayed that my children might be 
sent for to bid me goodby, but I 
was peremptorily refused. I begged 
to gather together some necessary 
personal apparel, only to meet with 
another refusal. was _ hurried 
away with such unseemly haste that 
even my hand-bag with my toilet 
articles were left behind. My 
mother implored to be allowed to say 
goodby, but was denied.” 


A Plank for a Bed. 


“I passed the night in a cell which 
contained only a plank board as a 
bed. It was dark, damp, dirty, and 
horrible. A policeman, taking pity 
on me, brought me a blanket to lie 
on. In the adjoining cell, in a state 
of intoxication, two men were raving 
and cursing throughout the night. 
I had no light—there was no one to 
speak to. I was kept there three 
days, until the coroner’s jury had re- 
turned their verdict.” 


The Trial. 


The coroner’s jury found a ver- 
dict of guilty against Mrs. Maybrick, 
and the grand jury held her for trial. 
During this period Charles Russell, 
later Lord Russell 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was 
engaged as her leading counsel. 


of Killowen,. 
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There was at first a very bitter 
feeling against Mrs. Maybrick 
among the people of Liverpool, 
aroused by the sensational press. 
She writes: 

“The excitement ran so high that 
the Liverpool crowds even hissed 
me as | was driven through the 
streets. It was a mockery of jus- 
tice to hold such a trial in such a 
place as Liverpool, at such a time,. 
by a common jury; and it was a 
mockery of common sense to expect 
that any Liverpool common jury 
could, when they got into the jury- 
box, dismiss from their minds all 
they had heard and seen.” 


The Verdict Unexpected. 


“However, as the trial proceeded, 
and the fact was made clear that 
Mr. Maybrick had long been ad- 
dicted to taking large quantities of 
arsenic, coupled with the evidence, 
to quote Sir Charles Russell, (1) 
that there was no proof of arsenical 
poisoning, (2) that there was no 
proof that arsenic was administered 
to him by me, the prejudice against 
me gradually changed, until, at the 
close of the trial, there was a com- 
plete revulsion of sentiment, and 
my acquittal was confidently ex- 
pected. 

“When I stood up to hear the ver- 
dict I had an intuition that it was 
unfavorable. Every one _ looked 
away from me, and there was a 
stillness in court that could be felt. 
Then the Clerk of Arraigns arose 
and said: 

“ ‘Have you agreed upon the ver- 
dict, gentlemen?’ 

“ ‘We have.’ 

“ ‘And do you find the prisoner 
guilty of the murder of James May- 
brick or not guilty?’ 

“The Foreman: ‘Guilty.’ 


“A prolonged ‘Ah!’ strangely like 
the sighing of wind through a 
forest, sounded through the court. 
I reeled as if struck a blow and 
sank upon a chair. The Clerk of 
Arraigns then turned to me and 
said: ‘Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, 
you have been found guilty of wil- 
ful murder. Have you anything to 
say why the court should not pro- 
nounce sentence upon you accord- 


‘ing to the law?’ 


“I arose, and, with a prayer for 
strength, I clasped the rail of the 
dock in front of me, and said in a 
low voice, but with firmness: ‘My 
lord, everything has been against 
me: I am not guilty of this crime.’ ” 


She is Prepared for Death. 


“I knew nothing of any public 
efforts for my relief. I was held fast 


on the wheels of a slow-moving 


machine, hypnotized by the striking 
hours and the flight of my numbered 
minutes, with the gallows staring 
me in the face. The date of my exe- 
cution was not told me at Walton 
Jail, but I heard afterward that it 
was to have taken place on the 26th 
of August. On the 22d, while I 
was taking my daily exercise in the 
yard attached to the condemned 
cell, the governor, Captain Ander- 
son, accompanied by the chief ma- 
tron, entered. He called me to him, 
and, with a voice which—all honor 
to him—trembled with emotion, 
said: 

“ *Maybrick, no commutation of 
sentence has come down to-day, 
and I consider it my duty to tell you 
to prepare for death.’ 

“ ‘Thank you, governor, I re- 
plied: ‘my conscience is clear. God’s 
will be done.’ ” 


The Sentence is Commuted. 
“He then walked away and I re- 
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turned to my cell. The female 
warder was weeping silently, but I 
was calm and spent the early part 
of the night in my usual prayers. 
About midnight exhausted nature 
could bear no more, and I fainted. 
I had barely regained consciousness 
when I heard the shuffle of feet out- 
side, the click of the key in the 
lock—that warning catch in the 
slow machinery of my doom. I 
sprang up, and with one supreme 
effort of will braced myself for what 
I believed was the last act of my 
life. The governor and a chaplain 
entered, followed by a_ warder. 
They read my expectation in my 
face, and the governor, hastening 
forward, exclaimed, in an agitated 
voice: ‘It is well; it is good news!’ 
When I opened my eyes once more 
I was lying in bed in the hospital, 
and I remained there until I was 
taken to Woking Convict Prison.” 


Nine Months’ Solitary Confinement. 


Mrs. Maybrick was condemned to 
spend the first nine months at Wok- 
ing Prison in solitary confinement. 

“T followed the warder to a door, 
perhaps not more than two feet in 
width. She unlocked it and said, 
‘Pass in.’ I stepped forward, but 
started back in horror. Through 
the open door I saw, by the dim 
light of a small window that was 
never cleaned, a cell seven feet by 
four. 

“ ‘Oh, don’t put me in there!’ I 
cried. ‘I cannot bear it.’ 

“For answer the warder took me 
roughly by the shoulder, gave me a 
push, and shut the door. There was 
nothing to sit upon but the cold 


slate floor. I sank to my knees. I. 
‘felt suffocated. It seemed that the 


walls were drawing nearer and 
nearer together, and presently the 
life would be crushed out of me. I 
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sprang to my feet and beat wildly 
with my hands against the door. 
‘For God’s sake let me out! Let 
me out!’ But my voice could not 
penetrate that massive barrier, and 
exhausted I sank once more to the 
floor. I cannot recall those nine 
months of solitary confinement 
without a feeling of horror. My cell 
contained only a hammock rolled up 
in a corner, and three shelves let in- 
to the wall—no table nor stool. For 
a seat | was compelled to place my 
bedclothes on the floor.” 


The Cruelty of Solitary Confine- 
ment. 


After giving a graphic picture of 
the deadly routine of this period, 
when even the daily exercise is 
taken in a_ stone-flagged, ugly, 
walled yard, “ more like a bear-pit 
than an airing-ground for human be- 
ings,’ Mrs. Maybrick digresses in 
a characteristic manner most sig- 
nificant of her altruistic, spirit, in 
order to voice some heartfelt ob- 
servations on the indefensible cruel- 
ty of solitary confinement: 

“Solitary confinement is by far 
the most cruel feature of English 
penal servitude. It inflicts upon the 
prisoner at the commencement of 
her sentence, when most sensitive 
to the horrors which prison punish- 
ment entails, the voiceless solitude, 
the hopeless monotony, the long 
vista of to-morrow, to-morrow, to- 
morrow stretching before her, all 
filled with desolation and despair. 
Once a prisoner has crossed the 
threshold of a convict prison, not 
only is she dead to the world, but 
she is expected in word and deed to 
lose or forget every vestige of her 
personality. Verily, 


“ *The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceedingly small. 
And woe to the wight unholy 
On whom those millstones fall.’ 
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“So it is with the Penal Code 
which directs this vast machinery, 
doing its utmost with tireless, 
ceaseless revolutions to mold body 
and soul slowly, remorselessly, into 
the shape demanded by Act of Par- 
liament.” 

Following solitary confinement 
came a “period of probation,” of 
equal length. During this, the 
prisoner was permitted to see her 
fellows, but not converse with 
them. 


Evils of the Silent System. 


“No defender of the silent system 
pretends that it wholly succeeds in 
preventing speech among prisoners. 
But be that as it may, a period of 
four months’ solitary confinement in 
the case of a female, and six months’ 
in the case of a male, and especially 
of a girl or youth, is surely a crime 
against civilization and humanity. 
Such a punishment is inexpressible 
torture to both mind and body. I 
speak from experience. The torture 
of continually enforced silence is 
known to produce insanity or nerv- 
ous breakdown more than any other 
feature connected with prison disci- 
pline. Since the passing of the Act 
of 1808, mitigating this form of 
punishment, much good has been 
accomplished, as is proved by the 
diminution of insanity in prison life, 
the decreasing scale of prison pun- 
ishment, and the lessening of the 
death rate.” 


Mrs. Maybrick’s Physical Sufferings. 


“Let the sympathetic reader try 
to realize what it means never to 
feel the touch of anything soft or 
warm, never to see anything that is 
attractive—nothing but stone above, 
around, and beneath. The deadly 
chill creeps into one’s bones; the 
bitter days of winter and the still 
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bitterer nights were torture, for 
Woking Prison was not heated. My 
hands and feet were covered with 
chilblains. 

“Oh, the horrors of insomnia! If 
one could only forget one’s suffer- 
ings in sleep! During all the fifteen 
years of my imprisonment insom- 
nia was (and, alas! is still) my con- 
stant companion. Little wonder! I 
might fall asleep, when suddenly 
the whole prison is awakened by 
shriek upon shriek, rending the 
stillness of the night. I am now, 
perforce, fully awake. Into my 
ears go tearing all the shrill exe- 
crations and blasphemies, all the 
hideous uproars of an inferno, com- 
pounded of bangs, shrieks, and 
general demoniac ragings. The 
wild smashing of glass startles the 
halls. I lie in my darkened cell with 
palpitating heart. Like a savage 
beast, the woman of turmoil has 
torn her clothing and bedding into 
shreds, and now she is destroying 
all she can lay hands on. The ward 
officers are rushing about in slip- 
pered feet, the bell rings summon- 
ing the warders, who are always 
needed when such outbursts occur, 
and the woman, probably in a strait- 
jacket, is borne to the penal cells. 
Then stillness returns to the ghastly 
place, and with quivering nerves I 
may sleep—if I can. 

“What words can adequately de- 
scribe the long years, blank and 
weary enough for all prisoners, but 
which are indescribably so to one 
who has been delicately nurtured! 
I had enjoyed the refinements of 
civilization; I had pitied, and tried 
as far as lay in my power to help, 
the poor and afflicted, but I had 
never known anything of the bar- 
barism, the sordid vices of low life. 
And I was condemned to drag out 
my life amid such surroundings, be- 


cause twelve ignorant men _ had 
taken upon themselves to decide a 
question which neither the incom- 
petent judge nor the medical wit- 
nesses could themselves determine.” 


The Opiate of Acquiescence. 


“I have been frequently asked by 
friends, since my release, how | 
could possibly have endured the 
shut-in life under such soul-depress- 
ing influences. I early found that 
thoughts of without and thoughts 
of within would not march together. 
I had to keep step with either the 
one or the other. The conflict be- 
tween the two soon became unbear- 
able, and I was compelled to make 
choice: whether I would live in the 
past and as much as possible ex- 
clude the prison, and take the pun- 
ishment which would inevitably fol- 
low—as it had in so many cases—in 
an unbalanced mind; or would shut 
the past out altogether and coerce 
my thoughts within the limitations 
of the prison regulations. My safety 
lay, as I found, in compressing my 
thoughts to the smallest compass of 
mental existence, and no sooner did 
worldly visions or memories intrude 
themselves, as they necessarily 
would, than I immediately and reso- 
lutely shut them out as one draws 
the blind to exclude the light. But 
this exclusion of the world created 
a dark background which served 
only to intensify the light that 
shone upon me from realms unseen 
of mortal eyes. Lonely I was, yet 
I was never alone. But, however 
satisfying the spiritual communion, 
the human heart is so constituted 
that it needs must yearn for love 
and sympathy from its own kind, 
for recognition of all that is best in 
us, by something that is like unto it, 
in its experiences, feelings, emotions, 
and aspirations. 
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My Mother’s Visits. 


“Whenever my mother’s visit was 
announced, accompanied by a ma- 
tron I passed into a small, oblong 
room. There a grilled screen con- 
fronted me; a yard or two beyond 
was a second barrier identical in 
structure, and behind it I could see 
the form of my mother, and sitting in 
the space between the grilles, thus 
additionally separating us, was a 
prison matron. No kiss; not even a 
clasp of the hand; no privacy sacred 
to mother and daughter; not a 
whisper could pass between us. 
Was not this the very depth of hu- 
miliation ? 

“She crossed every two months 
from France to visit me. Neither 
heat nor cold deterred her from tak- 
ing this fatiguing journey. Thus 
again and again she traveled a hun- 
dred miles for love of me, to cheer, 
comfort, and console; a hundred 
miles for thirty minutes! 

“Almost before we had time to 
compose ourselves there would 
come a silent sign from the mute 
matron in the chair—the thirty 
minutes had passed. ‘Good-by,’ 
we say, with a lingering look, and 
then turn our backs upon each 
other, she to go one way, I another; 
one leading out into the broad, open 
day, the other into the stony gloom 
of the prison. Do you wonder that 
when I went back into my lonely 
cell the day had become darker? I 
went forth to meet a crown of joy 
and love, only to return with a cross 
of sorrow; for these visits always 
created a passionate longing for 
freedom, with their vivid recollec- 
tions of past joys that at times were 
almost unbearable. No one will 
ever know what my mother suf- 
fered.” 


The Third Period—Hard Labor. 


Mrs. Maybrick was now advanced 
to the third stage of prison life, that 
of hard labor. She was set to work 
in the kitchen. Here she came into 
contact not only with other con- 
victs, but also with visitors to the 
prison. She relates a number of 
anecdotes which are significant of 
the callous, thoughtless, and even 
ludicrous remarks made by the 
latter. For example: 


The “Homelike” Cell. 


“A benevolent-looking old lady, 
having given everything and every- 
body as minute an inspection as 
was possible, expressed herself as 
being charmed, remarking: 

“ ‘Everything is so nice and home- 
like !’ 

“I have often wondered what that 
good lady’s home was like.” 


Mrs. Maybrick’s Sickness. 


During the winter the cells at 
Woking Prison were bitter cold. 
The bedclothing was so scanty that 
Mrs. Maybrick says she “suffered as 
much from the cold as the poorest 
and most miserable creature on 
earth.” On rainy days she would 
come in from regular exercise with 
“shoes and stockings wet through.” 
Since no change of footwear was 
permitted until Saturday, this often 
meant a week’s suffering from cold 
feet, with the natural result of 
catarrh, influenza, bronchitis, and 
rheumatism, from all of which she 
suffered in turn. She was taken to 
the prison’ infirmary, where the 
misery of her lonely condition be- 
came most acute. 

“To be sick in prison is a terrible 
experience. I felt acutely the con- 
trast between former illnesses at 
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home and the desolation and the in- 
difference of the treatment under 
conditions afforded by a prison in- 
firmary. To lie all day and night, 
perhaps day after day, and week 
after week, alone and in silence, 
without the touch of a friendly 
hand, the sound of a friendly voice, 
or a single expression of sympathy 
or interest! The misery and desola- 
tion of it all cannot be described. 
It must be experienced. I arrived 
at Woking ill, and I left Woking 
ill.” 


At Aylesbury Prison. 


Woking Prison was converted in- 
to a military barracks and all its in- 
mates transferred to Aylesbury 
Prison. Here conditions were much 
better, more liberties were allowed, 
especially in the way of communi- 
cating with friends and receiving 
visits. Mrs. Maybrick’s correspond- 
ence with “Gail Hamilton” (Miss 
Mary A. Dodge), her champion in 
America, was especially comforting, 
and a visit from her counsel, Lord 
Charles Russell, was of inestimable 
consolation. 


A Visit from Lord Russell. 


“Presently I heard the tones of a 
voice which I can- never forget 
while memory lasts, though that 
voice is now hushed in death ; a voice 
which, through the darkest days of 
my life, ever spoke works of trust, 
comfort, and encouragement. There 
stood the noblest, truest friend that 
woman ever had; the champion of 
the weak and the oppressed; the 
brave upholder of justice and law 
in the face of prejudice and public 
hostility—Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. He 
stepped into my cell with a kindly 
smile on his face, and sat down on 
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my stool, while the governor waited 
outside. He talked to me for half 
an hour, and I can never forget the 
beauty and grandeur of that pres- 
ence. As he rose to leave he turned 
toward me, and, seeing unshed tears 
in my eyes, he took my hand in his, 
and in his strong, emphatic way 
said: ‘Be brave, be strong; I believe 
you to be an innocent woman. [ 
have done and will continue to do 
all I can for you.” 


Petition for Release Refused. 


During this period adverse influ- 
ences were working which success- 
fully blocked the movements for 
Mrs. Maybrick’s release. She states 
a case in point: 

“ A friend asked the Secretary of 
State for the United States, the 
Hon. John Hay, to interest himself 
in my case. Mr. Hay replied that 
he had been informed by the Home 
Office that I had been ‘a disobedient 
and troublesome prisoner.’ ” 


Report of My Misconduct Refuted. 


“When | was told this at a visit 
I had my name entered to see the 
governor. I insisted that the gov- 
ernor should inform me when, and 
after what breach of the rules, such 
a report had been sent to the Home 
Office. After carefully looking 
through my penal record he could 
find no entry to that effect, and con- 
cluded by saying that I must have 
been misinformed. He said that my 
conduct was good, and that he had 
never made any report to the con- 
trary.” 


Incompetence of Home Offfice. 


Mrs. Maybrick gives many ex- 
amples of injustice, originally per- 
petrated by the courts, remaining 
without remedy, owing to the 
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neglect and incompetence of the 
Home Office. The famous case of 
Adolf Beck is particularly instanced, 
and is joined with her own in sup- 
porting the demand for a British 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Religion in Prison Life. 


A new chapel was built for Ayles- 
bury Prison while Mrs. Maybrick 
was an inmate, and she uses the 
event to hang thereon many pro- 
found and practical observations 
upon the effect of teligion upon con- 
victs. 

“The humanizing influences can 
be brought to bear upon prisoners 
with beneficial results, in my opin- 
ion, only when supported by the ad- 
vantages of religious teachings. 

“A large amount of crime is due 
to physical and mental degenera- 
tion. Nevertheless, crime is also the 
result of lovelessness, when it is not 
a disease, and the true curative sys- 
tem should produce a spark of love 
in human souls. There is not a 
man or woman living so low but we 
can do something to better him or 
her, if we give love and sympathy 
in the service and have an all-em- 
bracing affection for God and man. 

“If the future prison is to treat 
the criminal in a curative or reform- 
ative way, rather than by punitive 
methods, the means to this end must 
certainly be increased. 


Effect of Prison Life on Girls. 


Mrs. Maybrick especially deplores 
the debasing effect of the harsh 
prison régime upon young girls. 

“The convietion of young girls to 
penal servitude is shocking, for it 
destroys the chief power of preven- 
tion that prisons are supposed to 
possess, and accustoms the young 
criminal to a reality which has far 


less terror for her than the idea of 
it had. Prison life is entirely de- 
moralizing to any girl under twenty 
years of age, and it is to prevent 
such demoralizing influence upon 
young girls that some more humane 
system of punishment should be 
enacted.” 


Mrs. Maybrick’s Self-Discipline. 


The example of Mrs. Maybrick 
herself is an instance of the ability 
of a mature woman to rise above 
the debilitating influence of prison 
life, yet only by the exercise of 
most resolute determination and 
severe discipline. 

“I felt it would be a humiliation 
to have it assumed that I could or 
would deteriorate because of my en- 
vironment. I therefore made it a 
point never to yield to that feeling 
of indifference which is the almost 
universal outcome of prison life. I 
soon found that this self-imposed 
regimen acted as a wholesome moral 
tonic, and so, instead of falling 
under the naturally baneful influ- 
ences of my surroundings, I strove 
with ever-renewed spiritual strength 
to rise above them. At first the 
difference that marked me from so 
many of my fellow prisoners aroused 
in them something like a feeling of 
resentment; but when they came to 
know me this soon wore off, and I 
have reason to believe that my ex- 
ample of unvarying neatness and 
civility did not fail in’ influencing 
others to look a bit more after their 
personal appearance and to modify 
their speech. At any rate, it had 
this effect: Aylesbury Prison is the 
training-school for female warders 
for all county prisons. Having 
served a month’s probation here, 
they are recommended, if efficient in 
enforcing the prison ‘discipline,’ for 
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transference to analogous establish- 
ments in the counties. It happened 
not infrequently, therefore, that 
new-comers were taken to my cell 
as the model on which all others 
should be patterned.” 


Her Release. 


“A life sentence usually means 
twenty years, and three months is 
taken off each year as a reward for 
good conduct. In February, 1903, 
I was definitely informed that my 
case would follow the ordinary 
course. I have been accused of ob- 
taining my release by ‘trickery,’ but 
these facts speak for themselves. 

“On Monday, the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1904, | was awakened early, and 
after laying aside, for the last time, 
the garments of shame and disgrace, 
I was clothed once more in those 
that represent civilization and re- 
spectability. I descended to the 
court below, and, accompanied by 
the chief matron and my escort, 
passed silently through the great 
gates and out of prison.” 


Arrival in America. 


After a retreat of six months at 
Truro, Mrs. Maybrick decided to 
come to her native land. 

“T sailed with friends from Ant- 
werp on the Red Star Line steam- 
ship Vaderland for New York. My 
name was entered on the passenger 
list as Rose Ingraham, that I might 
secure more quiet and privacy; but 


when we were a few days out the 
fact of my identity became known, 
and with few exceptions the greatest 
courtesy, consideration, and delicacy 
were shown in the demeanor of the 
passengers toward me. 

“When I first caught sight of the 
Statue of Liberty, I, perhaps more 
than any one on board, realized the 
full meaning of that word liberty, 
and I felt my heart stirred to its 
depths at the memory of what all 
my countrymen and countrywomen 
had done for me during the dark 
days of my past, to prove that they 
still carried me in their hearts, 
though the great ocean rolled be- 
tween, and that I[ had not been 
robbed of the high privilege of be- 
ing an American citizen.” 


The Lost Years. 


“A time will come when the 
world-will be forced to acknowledge 
the verdict which was passed upon 
me is untenable. But what then? 
Who shall give back the years I 
have spent within prison walls; the 
friends by whom I am forgotten; 
the children to whom I am dead; 
the sunshine; the winds of heaven; 
my woman’s life, and all I have lost 
by this terrible injustice? Time 
may heal the deepest wounds when 
the balm of love and sympathy is 
poured into them. It is well; for if 
mental wounds proved as fatal as 
those of the body, the prison death- 
roll would be a long one.” 


